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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Mr. Coolidge’s Week 


@ Callers at White Court included 
Secretary of War John Wingate Weeks, 
recovering from a serious illness. He 
denied that he had resigned. To one 
correspondent he said: “I am getting 
along first rate. Of course, recovery 
from my illness has been slow, but I 
feel that it is more or less sure and I 
intend to be with Mr. Coolidge when 
he gets back to Washington.” 


To another he said: “I will return 
[to duty] in September if I ever re- 
turn.” Correspondents concluded that 
his resignation may soon be expected.* 


@ = The President called one morning 
at the summer Executive Office at Lynn, 
near Swampscott. This was his second 
visit to the office since he went on his 
vacation, although he has of course 
done much work at White Court. 


@ In an all day motor trip, the Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Coolidge traversed the 
170 miles from Swampscott to Ply- 
mouth, Vt. They started in rain and 
ended in sunshine, with a cloudburst 
between. A stop was made near Camp 
Devens and Brigadier General Barnum 
appeared in his automobile with Corpo- 
ral John Coolidge at his side. The 
President desiring to avoid ceremony, 
had requested that his son be allowed 
to see him outside camp. The rest of 
the trip was continuous, Mr. and Mrs. 
Coolidge eating a prepared lunch as 
they rode, and unprepared newspaper- 
men riding on empty bellies. At Ply- 
mouth, the President's father, still weak 
from his recent operation, advanced to 
meet them with the remark: “Well, 
Cal, I’m glad to see you and Grace.” 


@ The President let it be known that 
he was disposed to favor a proposition 
made by John Hays Hammond Jr., 
Herbert L. Satterlee and Major Gen- 
eral Clarence R. Edwards (Time, 
Aug. 17, ArroNautTics) to lease the 
naval dirigible Los Angeles (which, by 
international agreement, cannot be used 
for war purposes) and use it in com- 





* Possible successors to Mr. Weeks as Sec- 
tetary of War are already being marshaled: 
Dwight F. Davis, Assistant Secretary of War; 
Charles D, Hilles, Republican leader in New 
York; Postmaster Genera New; David H. 
Blair, Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


To insure more rapid delivery to 
subscribers and news-stand buyers, 
TIME, the Weekly News-Magazine, 


will be edited, printed and mailed 


from Cleveland, Ohio, commencing 
with next week’s issue. 


Communications to the Editorial 
or Circulation Departments should 
be addressed to the Penton Building, 
Lakeside Ave. and West Third St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


mercial aviation between Manhattan 
and Chicago, with extension of the 
service to other cities if it prove suc- 
cessful. He even suggested that the 
Shenandoah might be similarly used, 
although he doubted whether the Navy 
Department would agree to it. 


@ = One day the President developed a 
toothache and was obliged to motor 14 
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miles to Woodstock to his family den- 
tist to have a gold crown removed and 
the interior of a tooth rectified. A tem- 
porary filling was installed, and later 
the crown restored. 


@ The Coolidge homestead was sur- 
rounded by tourists and the President 
could not venture out of doors without 
being cheered. When he and Mrs. 
Coolidge went across the street to 
church, it was found that many hymnals 
had been carried away by acquisitive 
visitors. Tea-houses sprang up like 
mushrooms. 


@ = Secretary Mellon and Senator Smoot 
arrived at Plymouth to discuss with the 
President the debt terms that should be 
offered to Belgium (see CABINET). 


THE CABINET 
A Large Table 


One can easily imagine the scene: A 
room in the Treasury Department, arm 
chairs ranged along a great table: 


On One Sipe 


Andrew W. Mellon 
Frank B. Kellogg 
Herbert C. Hoover 
Reed Smoot 
Theodore E. Burton 
Edward N. Hurley 
Richard Olney 


Each group made _ proposals, 
group replied courteously. 


On THE OTHER 


Baron de Cartier de 
Marchienne 

Georges Theunis 

Felician Cattier 

Emile Francqui 


each 


So went the first week of negotia- 
tions over the funding of the Belgian 
debt to the U. S. No definite agreement 
was reached. That is all that can posi- 
tively be said because the doors of the 
room were tightly locked. 

It was rumored that agreement on 
some preliminary points had _ been 
reached. The Belgian commissioners 
cabled their Government for instruc- 
tions. 


Meantime, only conjecture of the up- 
shot. 


Hornaday’s Protest 


“T am discouraged, gloomy and pes- 
simistic,” said Dr. William T. Horna- 
day last week. It was not what he 
said nor the way he said it, but the 
reasons which he gave for his feelings 









that made the Biological Survey of the 
Department of Agriculture sputter with 
indignation. 

Dr. Hornaday has himself been in 
Government employ. In 1874, he began 
to serve Henry A. Ward of Rochester, 
as a naturalist. A couple of years later, 
he went around the world gathering 
rare specimens of animal life. When 
he got back, he founded the Society of 
American Taxidermists. After eight 
years of this sort of apprenticeship, he 
became Chief Taxidermist of the Na- 
tional Museum in Washington. He has 
hunted for Science in India, the Malay 
Archipelago and South America, In 
Montana, he has collected buffaloes for 
the Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C. A decade or so ago he be- 
came prominent in the game conserva- 
tion movement and advanced a plan for 
establishing game sanctuaries through- 
out the country—not a few large ones, 
but many medium sized ones—on land 
not well suited for other purposes, sanc- 
tuaries where wild life could multiply 
under complete protection and spread 
over the surrounding country. Of late 
he has been Director of the Bronx 
Zodlogical Garden of New York City, 
has raised it to a high rank among 
ZOOS. 

So, all in all, he is a man of promi 
nence whose word is heeded among 
naturalists. 

“T am discouraged, gloomy and _ pes- 
simistic because the birds are on the 
ragged edge of oblivion. I am trying to 
adjust my mind to a result that seems 
quite inevitable. The bird-defenders 
hold few good cards and all the high 
trumps seem to be held by the bird 
destroyers. For years I have noted the 
awtul annual increase in bird slaughter 
and for years I have dreaded the ar- 
rival of the day when the small circle 
of men who control game protection 
matters in Washington would decide 
that no more reductions should be made 
in the killing privileges of sportsmen 
and game hogs. 

“That day has arrived.” 

He charged that John B. Burnham, 
President of the American Game Pro- 
tective and Propagation Association, had 
influenced the Department of Agricul- 
ture to refuse reductions in hunting 
privileges “widely demanded in the in- 
terest of the preservation of game.” 
He argued that most of the income of 
the Game Protective Association comes 

from arms and munitions manufactur- 
ers, who had influenced Mr. Burnham, 
head of an advisory committee to the 
Government, to object to reduction of 
the bag limit and the length of the open 
season. He declared that he (Horna- 
day) and other members of the advis- 
ory committee were but “distinguished 
rubber stamps,” while Burnham man- 
euvered the Department of Agriculture 
as he saw fit. 
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© Paul Thompson 
Dr. Hornaday 


Discouraged, gloomy, pessimistic 


“T regard Mr. Burnham's influence 
over Dr. E. W. Nelson and other high 
officers of the Biological Survey on 
game-shooting privileges as completely 
paramount. I believe that that associa- 
tion's influence is to blame for the fact 
that now the Biological Survey and the 
Secretary of Agriculture have flatly re- 
fused all appeals to reduce the. bag limits 
and open seasons on migratory game, 
and have passed the buck to the states 
to do as they please about it. Ever 
since 1918, the Secretary of Agriculture 
has held idle in his hands the power 
specially placed there by Congress to re- 
duce the nation’s bag limits and open 
seasons on migratory game, to offset 
the awful annual increase in hunters, 
guns and killing. The only bag-limit 
change any Secretary has made during 
the last eight years (1918 to 1925) has 
been to raise the bag limit on the poor 
little sora rail from 25 per day to 50 
per day! Can you beat that record for 
sheer evasion of duty and lost oppor- 
tunities ?” 

Of course Mr. Burnham and Dr. 
Nelson did not remain silent. Said Mr. 
Burnham: 

“The whole idea of this conservation 
movement originated with the late H. S. 
Leonard of the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company. He convinced the other 
ammunition makers that if they did not 
take the lead in game _ preservation, 
there would in a few years be no game, 
and their business would be. ruined. He 
was influenced first by business: consid- 
erations, and second by the fact that he 
believed in sport, and that the welfare 
of the country required game preserva- 
tion for sportsmen of the future. 

“The association is generally recog- 
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nized to have played a great part, not 
only in the campaign for the Migratory 
Bird Treaty and enabling legislation, 
but in other measures to insure a con- 
tinuing supply of game—in better en- 
forcement of the game laws, in game 
breeding, in declaring closed seasons 
when necessary and cultivating the 
right attitude of sportsmen and others 
toward the law. 

“Dr. Hornaday has extremely drastic 
ideas on the subject of game protec- 
tion. Our policy is to favor shooting to 
such an extent as will not cut down the 
game supply, but will permit a yearly 
increase. In the case of ducks, Mr. 
Nelson has shown conclusively that they 
are not being reduced by the present 
amount of shooting.* 

“T have had great difficulty in con- 
vincing them [the gun and munitions 
manufacturers] that Dr. Hornaday is 
wrong and that the drastic limitations 
on shooting which he favors are un- 
called for.” 

Said Mr. Nelson: 

“There is no need for further reduc- 
tion of the bag limits. We have in our 
files thousands of letters from all parts 
of the country, answers to inquiries we 
sent out last year, showing that instead 
of the bird and game life dying out 
there was more game last year than 
had been seen in years. 

“As for Burnham’s being able unduly 
to influence the department, that is silly. 
He is but one of the committee of 22, 
among whom are 12 state game war- 
dens, and, as a matter of fact, all his 
official dealings with this bureau are 
handled through the Secretary of Agri- 
culture himself. 

“Dr. Hornaday has made impudent 
demands and veiled threats upon this 
bureau for the last year, and declared 
that if his instructions were not car- 
ried out—and, of course, it is impos- 
sible for a Federal bureau to obey the 
dictates of an outsider—he would see 
that there were uncomfortable conse- 
quences.” 


THE CONGRESS 


Reapportionment? 


Newspapermen racking their brains 
for things to write about at Swamp- 
scott raked up a report that Republican 
leaders in Massachusetts were talking to 
Mr. Coolidge about a Congressional 
reapportionment once in ten years.t 

Since 1911 there has been no reap- 
portionment of Representatives in Con- 
gress. The Constitution provides for a 
reapportionment once in ten years.* 

Since representation in the House is 


* Notably 25 wild ducks and 8 wild geese a 
day per hunter. 

t+ Art. I, Sec. 2, Clause 3. 

“Representatives and direct taxes shall be 
apportioned among the several States which 
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on the basis of population, it is neces- 
sary that the: number of representatives 
from each state be in proportion to its 
population. If population grew uni- 
formly throughout the country there 
would be no need for reapportionment, 
but population does not grow in that 
way. So periodically a ratio is deter- 
mined (one representative to a certain 
unit of population) and the number of 
Congressmen to each state is reappor- 
tioned. Naturally, Congressmen object 
to any reapportionment which would re- 
duce their numbers and throw some of 
them out of jobs. Consequently at every 
reapportionment except one (that fol- 
lowing the Census of 1840) the number 
of Congressmen was increased. 


CENSUS No. oF Ratio To 
YEAR CONGRESSMEN PopvUuLaTION 
Before 1790 65 lto 30,000 
1790 106 lto 33,000 
1800 142 1to 33,000 
1810 186 lto 35,000 
1820 213 1to 40,000 
1830 242 lto 47,700 
1840 232 1to 70,680 
1850 237 lto 93,423 
1860 243 1 to 127,381 
1870 293 1 to 131,425 
1880 332 1 to 151,911 
1890 357 1 to 173,901 
1900 391 1 to 194,182 
1910 435 1 to 211,877 


It is now proposed to make a new ap- 
portionment, with 483 Congressmen at a 
ratio of one to every 218,986 population. 

The “virtue” of this plan is that no 
state would have fewer Congressmen 
than it has at present. Twenty-three 
states would have the same number. 
Twenty-five would have additional seats 
as follows: California, 5; Michigan, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 4; Illi- 
nois, Texas, 3; Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, 2; Alabama, 
Arkansas, ‘Connecticut, Georgia, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, Washington, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, 1. 

The objection most often urged to 
this and other like plans is that they 
increase the size of the House, make it 
unwieldy. However, it is pointed out 
that Members of Parliament number 
707, French Deputies, 626, Italian Depu- 
ties 508. 


At Oshkosh 


Is it possible that Wisconsin voters, 
who set Mr. LaFollette above all others 
for President, may choose one of his 
opponents to succeed himself as Sena- 
tor? A convention of those who hoped 
so assembled last week at Oshkosh. 
They were regular Republicans, and 
Senator Irvine L. Lenroot—the other 
Wisconsin Senator—addressed them. 

He denounced the followers of La- 





may be included within this Union according 
to their respective numbers. . . The actual 
enumeration shall be made within three years 
after the first meeting of the Congress of the 
United States and within every subsequent 
term of ten years, in such manner as they 


shall by law direct. . 
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Follette who will fight with the regu- 
lars in the primaries for the privilege 
of making their candidate the Republican 
candidate. 


“Common honesty and common de- 
cency would lead these gentlemen to 
keep off the Republican primary ballot, 





© International 
SENATOR LENROOT 
“We. shall see.” 


and if they wish to become candidates 
for office to do so under the name of 
their own party or in the independent 
column. 


“The triumvirate* has decided that 
the welfare of the people demands that 
one of them, the heir-apparent .to the 
throne, be elected: to the Senate. this 
year, another of them shall be elected 
to the Senate next year, and the third 
shall be elected Governor next year, and 
they expect that the voters of Wiscon- 
sin will carry out their orders. We.shall 
see.” 

Senator Lenroot sat down and _ the 
convention chose Roy P. Wilcox,.one- 
time state Senator, unsuccessful -candi- 
date for: Governor in 1918 and. 1920, 
and now President of the State Bar 
Association, to run in the primaries as 
the candidate of the regular Republi- 
cans for Senate. 


Mr. Wilcox’s chance of getting the 
nomination, much less the election, is 
not too bright. Francis E. McGovern, 
a former Governor, and another regu- 
lar, has announced his intention of run- 
ning for the nomination likewise in 
spite of the convention’s action. This 





* Robert M. LaFollette Jr., “heir appar- 
ent’; Governor Blaine, “candidate for Sena- 
tor [against Mr. Lenroot] next year’; At- 
torney General Ecken, ‘“‘candidate for Gover- 
nor next year.” 


















should split the regular Republican vote, 
which is none too strong as compared 
to the Progressive Republican vote. 

The regular Republicans throughout 
the country are expected to aid Wilcox 
in the hope of reclaiming Wisconsin for 
their group. Senator Butler of Massa- 
chusetts, Republican National Chair- 
man; Senator Watson of Indiana, Sen- 
ator Deneen of Illinois and Speaker-to- 
be Longworth of Ohio are expected to 
go to Wisconsin to aid Mr. Wilcox’s 
campaign. 

Meantime, there is one undisputed 
point in Mr. Lenroot’s address at Osh- 
kosh: “We shall see.” 





From North Dakota came reports 
that the probable successor of the late 
Senator Edwin F. Ladd will be Rizpah 
Sprogle Ladd, his widow—by appoint- 
ment of Governor Sorlie. 


The Democratic organization meeting 
at Milwaukee choose William George 
Bruce, publisher of the American School 
Board Journal, to run for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Senator. 


ARMY & NAVY 


Loud Larrikins 


In New Zealand the U. S. fleet, land- 
ing at Wellington, Auckland, Dunedin 
and Port Lyttelton (Christ Church) in 
four divisions, paraded, was féted and 
féted again, gave entertainments in turn. 
It was the same story of gaiety as in 
the Australian ports (Time, Aug. 3, 10, 
17). 

One incident broke the monotony of 
enthusiasm. At Christ Church a num- 
ber of larrikins (hoodlums) shouted: 
“Who won the War?” at the gobs. A 
fight might have ensued, but a shore 
patrol happened along and arrested a 
number of their brother gobs. Shore 
leave at Port Lyttelton was cancelled for 
a day, but the New Zealand press dis- 
owned the larrikins and festivities were 
soon resumed. 


Brave 
At Governor’s Island, N. Y., the 16th 


Infantry marched in parade. Three sol- 
diers reviewed the regiment. One was 
Charles P. Summerall, the second was 
Stanley Ford, the third was Louis F. 
de Fost. Mr. Summerall is Major Gen- 
eral in command of the Second Corps 
Area. Mr. Ford is Colonel of the 16th. 
Soldier de Fost is a Private in Company 
D of the 16th. 


Why was Private de Fost granted the 
honor of reviewing his regiment? The 
honor was for gallantry in rescuing a 
woman in drowning. 
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COAL 
Strike? 


The greatest progress made last week 
towards the settlement of the contro- 
versy between anthracite miners and op- 
erators (TIME, July 20 et seq.) was the 
scratching of seven days off the calen- 
dar. The present wage contract in the 
anthracite industry expires on Aug. 31 
and, unless the miners, with their de- 
mand for higher wages, and the oper- 
ators, with their demand for lower 
wages, reach a compromise by that date, 
a strike will begin on Sept. 1. 


The formal negotiations were broken 
off a fortnight ago in a deadlock. Last 
week even informal negotiations between 
the high contracting parties were 
dropped; John L. Lewis, leader of the 
miners, wrote to Samuel D. Warriner, 
leader of the operators, saying that he 
did not want to exchange any more 
opinions unless the operators were will- 
ing to abandon their position. 


Yet, strangely enough, very little fear 
was manifested by the public and by 
public men over the possibility of a 
strike. President Coolidge had _indi- 
cated that he would not attempt to inter- 
vene unless a strike were called. Gov- 
ernor Pinchot of Pennsylvania, in whose 
state practically all anthracite is mined, 
remarked casually: “I am not doing 
anything at this time.” In short, the im- 
pending strike was not taken seriously 
in informed quarters. - 


Why? For two reasons: 


1) Because anthracite miners and op- 
erators would be endangering their in- 
dustry by a strike. Soft coal and other 
substitutes would gain a greater foot- 
hold on the market. 


2) Because the public is little likely to 
suffer, with large supplies of anthracite 
above ground, and plentiful supplies of 
soft coal and other substitutes avail- 
able. 


Secretary of Labor Davis, who went 
abroad last month, is expected back on 
Aug. 25. It is believed that he may 
unofficially cause negotiations to be re- 
sumed. 


Last weck, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission denied a petition for a 10% 
flat reduction on anthracite coal freight 
rates—something which the miners had 
asked as an aid to getting their wage 
increase without cost to consumers. But 
the Commission did order reductions in 
the rates on soft coal of the “smokeless,” 
low-volatile variety—one of the substi- 
tutes for anthracite. 














BUDGET 
Squeals 


Many fingers are crushed, many toes 
trod upon every year when the time 
comes for making out the Government's 
budget of expenditures. General Lord, 
Director of the Budget, is in the midst 
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SENATOR FLETCHER 


“There is such a thing as going too far” 


of that work at the present time. From 
this quarter can be heard a moan, from 
that quarter comes a squeal, and from 
somewhere else comes a vigorous ob- 
jection. Two outcries were heard last 
week : 


1) In paring the budget down to $3,- 
080,000,000, Director Lord had planned 
a cut of $20,000,000 for the War De- 
partment. A number of Senators voiced 
a belief that this would be going too 
far, that military appropriations had al 
ready been cut to the bone. For the 
present year, the appropriation is $341,- 
000,000, of which $262,000,000 is strictly 
military, $70,000,000 is for rivers and 
harbors and nearly $9,000,000 for th 
Panama Canal. If the cut comes out of 
Rivers and Harbors, many hankerers 
after local improvements must go un- 
satisfied. If it comes out of the strictly 
military expenses, the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee is likely to object. 
Said Senator Wadsworth, Chairman 
(Republican of N. Y.): “A further 
reduction would be suicide”; said Sen- 
ator Fletcher of Florida, ranking Dem- 
ocrat: “There is such a thing as going 
too far.” 


2) In the case of the Shipping Board, 
repeated attempts have been made to 

















reduce its operating expenses which 
were not long ago as high as $50,000,- 
000 a year. Last year it got an appro- 
priation of $30,000,000. This year it 
received $24,000,000. Admiral Palmer, 
President of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration (actual operator of the Gov- 
ernment merchant marine) estimated he 
would need $18,000,000 to cover losses 
next year. The Shipping Board, with 
more grandiose ideas, raised this esti- 
mate to $22,000,000, and tacked on $540,- 
000 for its own expenses. General Lord 
made answer in effect: “You can ex- 
pect not more than $15,300,000 all told.” 
Admiral Palmer took Director Lord’s 
ultimatum philosophically. The Board 
itself, more volatile, was expected to be 
less resigned, more irate at the reduc- 
tion. The form that the first protest of 
the Board took was a statement by 
Chairman O’Connor that, if General 
Lord’s allowance were not increased, the 
Leviathan would probably have to re- 
tire from service. 


NEGROES 
Prizes 


Sinclair Lewis, Edward W. Bok, Eu- 
gene O'Neill were among the judges. 
Seven hundred Negroes were the con- 
testants. The awards were the Amy 
Spingarn prizes for Art and Literature 
in a contest fathered by The Crisis. Last 
week in Manhattan the awards were 
made. The first prize winners: 

For the best play, to Willis Richard- 
son of Washington, D. C., for The 
Broken Banjo, a one-act play (produced 
after the awarding of the prizes). 

For the best short story, to Dr. Ru- 
dolph Fisher of Washington, D. C., for 
High Yaller. 

For the best essay, to Marieta O. 
Bonner of Massachusetts for On Being 
Young—a Woman—and Colored. 

For the best illustration, to E. A. 
Harleston of South Carolina. 


PROHIBITION 


Politics in Politics 


Long has it been asseverated that 
Lincoln C. Andrews, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in charge of Pro- 
hibition enforcement, would have free 
hands, unhampered by politics, in select- 
ing the personnel of the reorganized 
Prohibition Unit soon to be constituted 
(Time, July 6, 20, Aug, 3, 10). 

Naturally Congressmen and Senators 
were aroused at the prospect of loss of 
patronage. The ineluctable hand of 
politics last week reached into the 
Treasury Department and seized a con- 
cession. It was officially announced that 
Senators would have the opportunity of 
consulting with General Andrews before 
he chose his men, and that if any Sena- 
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tor objected to the appointment of a 
man in his district, his veto should be 
absolute. 


IMMIGRATION 
The New Way 


Alexander Norman McKay, 21, born 
and bred in Pontypridd, Wales, able 
coal miner, sailed into New York har- 
bor in the steerage of the White Star 
liner Homeric. There were 19 other 
immigrants abroad. These 19 were 
taken to Ellis Island for examination. 
But Mr. McKay was landed on a pier 
in Manhattan and went about his busi- 
ness unimpeded. 

Why was he favored as no other 
steerage immigrant has been favored in 
years? Because he was the first immi- 
grant to come into the U. S. from 
Great Britain under the new immigra- 
tion regulations. His papers showed 
that he had been found eligible for en- 
trance into the U. S. when examined 
at Southampton, that a U. S. Public 
Health surgeon there had examined him 
on Aug. 4 and found him physically fit. 
In addition, he had been examined 
again on shipboard and finally passed. 
Such is the “new way.” 

Yet Henry H. Curran, Immigration 
Commissioner at Ellis Island, gave to 
the press a strong criticism of the new 
method, and of his superior W. W. 
Husband, until recently Commissioner 
General of Immigration, now promoted 
to be second Assistant Secretary of 
Labor in charge of Immigration. 

Recently Mr. Husband averred: 

“We want to bring about a condition 
that will enable the immigrant coming 
into our ports to walk right off ship 
and go about his business.” 

But Mr. Curran objected. 

1) That the new way showed {favor- 
itism, since of all steerage immigrants 
only British and Irish can use it and 
escape Ellis Island. 


2) That the new way does not prop- 
erly protect the U. S. against immi- 
grants with physical defects or diseases, 
since several weeks may elapse between 
the time of an immigrant’s receiving 
his physical examination abroad and his 
sailing, and since the second examina- 
tion on shipboard can not be thorough. 

3) That it is disadvantageous to im- 
migrants to allow them to land directly 
on the piers without going through Ellis 
Island, since in New York they may be 
“fleeced, swindled and worse,” whereas 
at the immigration station arrangements 
are made for their going on to their 
destinations, relatives are notified, ete. 

He went on to say that there was 
apparently a conspiracy among certain 
immigration officials, notably Mr. Hus- 
band, to do away with Ellis Island, on 
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He did not comment 


which the Government has spent many 
hundred thousand dollars. 


Mr. Husband refused to comment. 
3ut the higher officials in the Depart- 
ment of Labor were reported to be in- 
censed by Mr. Curran’s criticism. They 
insisted that no favoritism was involved, 
that the new way was being tried out 
experimentally in Great Britain and 
Ireland to see if it would work, that 
other nations had objected to our estab- 
lishing stations for examining immi- 
grants in their ports,* but that if the 
system worked, and consent were ob- 
tained, it would be extended to other 
countries. They maintained that the 
new way was established.for the con- 
venience of the immigrants, to save 
them hardships. They suggested that 
Mr. Curran was critical because he dis- 
liked the prospect of the importance of 
his post's being reduced. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Crime Chairman 


A company of noted men assembled 
by invitation at No. 71 Broadway, Man- 
hattan, in the offices of Elbert H. Gary, 
Chairman of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, Among their distinguished num- 
bers were Richard Washburn Child, one- 
time (1921-24) Ambassador to Italy; 
George W. Wickersham, onetime (1909- 
13). U.. S. Attorney General; W. H. 
Pouch, President of the National Asso- 


* Sweden has iust opened negotiations with 
a view to giving consent. 














ciation of Credit Men; William E. Knox, 
President of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation; C. K. Woodbridge, President 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World; Governor Silzer of New 
Jersey; Judge Ewing Cockrell of Mis- 
souri, one of the organizers of the Mis- 
souri Crime Survey and son of the late 
Senator Francis M. Cockrell; Attorney 
George Gordon Battle, and, of course, 
Judge Gary himself. 


The distinguished company was there 
to organize a national movement for the 
reduction of crime (Time, Aug. 10). 
Mr. Wickersham brought in a report of 
a committee on organization. It pro- 
vided for a National Crime Commis- 
sion, an informal body of prominent 
citizens, to be headed by a chairman, 
who should select a small committee, a 
finance committee and proceed by in- 
direct means to a war on crime. 


The report was approved. Besides 
providing in general for an organization, 
it also provided specifically who should 
be Chairman of the Commission and fill 
its vacant posts with flesh and blood, 
famed, able, interested. Who was chosen 
for this responsible post? The Press 
had anticipated that it would be Judge 
Gary—but it was not he. Who else of 
the notables? A merchant prince? A 
captain of industry? A potent segnor 
of the law? None of these. Judge 
Gary and his associates centered their 
selection upon a young man, only 29; a 
member of the New York Assembly 
(lower house of the legislature). 


How dared they? How could they 
hope to succeed in founding a national 
movement by picking a local politician 
for its head? Being able men, they 
doubtless had their reasons. 

One may conjecture what their reasons 
were: Here is this young Assemblyman, 
I’. Trubee Davison. He is not of the 
ordinary run of local politician. No in- 
deed. He is in politics more after the 
old British fashion—by which a distin- 
guished family sends one of its sons into 
public life. What is more, he is able. 
He ought to be. Look at his father. 


That father was a young man who 
began earning his living at 16 as a 
school teacher. He never got a college 
education. He got a job as office boy in 
a small bank owned by his uncle. He 
went to Manhattan looking for a job, 
but did not find it, went on to Bridge- 
port, Conn., where he got a job as bank 
runner. He was promoted to book- 
keeper, then teller. He heard of a new 
bank opening in Manhattan (the Astor 
Place Bank) and by sheer persistence 
worried its cashier into giving him a 
job. He was paying teller of that bank 
when he had his first experience with 
crime. A man came in with a check for 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































$1,000 made out to God Almighty.-.-He 
pointed a revolver at Davison’s head and 
demanded the money. Davison read the 
amount aloud, and began to count out 
the money in a loud voice. Before he 
had finished, the bank detective had ar- 
rested the man. 

The newspapers made much of the in- 
cident, and that day the directors of the 
Liberty Bank, happening to hold a meet- 
ing, decided they would like to employ 
him. So he became an assistant cashier. 
A year later, he was made cashier, three 
years later Vice President, and in an- 
other year more President—at age 32. 
The way he increased the bank’s busi- 
ness was so marked that it soon had to 
move to larger quarters. Its lease had 
two years to run, and so Davison organ- 
ized the Bankers’ Trust Co. to fill the 
vacant quarters. Today it is the largest 
trust company in America. 

Then George F. Baker got his eye on 
Davison and induced him to become, at 
35, his right-hand man, Vice President 
of the First National Bank. Then came 
the panic of 1917. Davison was one of 
the bankers whom J. P. Morgan rushed 
around to in the dark days. Next year 
he was made adviser to the National 
Monetary Commission. Then one day 
in the fall of 1908, J. P. Morgan called 
him into his library and announced that 
he was to become a partner in J. P. 
Morgan & Co. During the War, Presi- 
dent Wilson called upon him to become 
Chairman of the Red Cross War Coun- 
cil, where he displayed his financial 
abilities by raising more than $100,000,- 
000 in one campaign. The world of 
finance generally agrees that at the time 
of his death in June, 1922, H. P. Davi- 
son was the ablest partner in the Mor- 
gan firm. 


Of the son, John Farrar, his college 
classmate, editor of the Bookman, has 
written as follows: 

“A member of the class of 1918 at 
Yale, to which college he came after 
being graduated from Groton, he devoted 
himself after the opening of the Euro- 
pean War to the formation of the Yale 
Naval Aviation Unit, which performed 
heroic service later both in matters of 
organization and of actual combat, and 
of which Ralph D. Paine had just com- 
pleted a history before his death. Into 
this he poured enthusiasm, time and 
money. He built it up to a point of 
great usefulness and efficiency. Then, 
when he was taking his own flying tests 
at Huntington, L. I., in 1917, his ma- 
chine crashed and he was terribly in- 
jured. His recovery was uncertain and 
slow; but he rallied, and, with heroic 
persistence, went on with his advisory 


work and interest through the War. 


He was awarded the Navy Cross. 
“After the War he took a Law Degree 
at Columbia and is now associated with 
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White and Case [Manhattan lawyers] in 
the practice of his profession. His 
father’s death found him in a position to 
devote his entire life to politics, and he 
has given earnest attention to the study 
of taxes and reforms. His career as an 
Assemblyman has been marked by faith 
and bravery, and his causes, not always 
won, have been fought regardless of 
public approval for what he believed to 
be the truth. 

“It is difficult to write intelligently of 
a friend, more difficult to write of a 
friend who is as straightforward as is 
Davison, for his character, like that of 
most strong men, is clear and without 
picturesqueness, except such picturesque- 
ness as always results when a man is 
ready to fight a clean fight well. Like 
his father, he has a keen sense of humor 
and a love of human beings. His under- 
standing of their foibles and difficulties 
is extraordinary, and his assumption of 
many duties has been his only danger. 
He likes to aid whenever he can, and 
night and day devotes himself to the 
study and disentanglement of the im- 
portant problems that confront him. 

“If there is any young man now work- 
ing for the good of the American people 
with like abilities and inspiration, he is 
not apparent.” 

Chairman T°. Trubee Davison of the 
Crime Commission prompty set his or- 
ganization in motion, secured the codp- 
eration of prominent men throughout 
the country. 

Mr. Davison, settling down to work, 
declared: 

“We shall first get an expert crime 
statistician and provide him with an ade- 
quate staff. . . . It seems to me person- 
ally that murder should be our first con- 
sideration. We should find out all we 
can about murders in this country—not 
only how many there were, but wherein 
justice and the punitive agencies fell 
down, if they did.” 


. 


Miscellaneous Mentions 


Andrew W. Mellon received the fol- 


lowing letter : 

I note in the press this day rumor of your 
resignation from Cabinet as Secretary of 
Treasury. Do hope this is true, as. your 
resignation will relieve me of a _ conviction 
that has been on my mind for some time, and 
the reported speech of Governor Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania recently intensified the convic- 
tion to all but the point of action,) namely: 
To make it my life effort to assassinate you 
for good of the world, because of the aid 
and comfort you have given to the most de- 
structive, dastardly and wicked institution on 
earth. 

The effort you and your following have 
made to nullify and tear down the 18th 
Amendment is treason of the rankest. sort, and 
if ever a person deserved death at the hands 
of an outraged public you certainly deserve 
such. 

I am persuaded that I would be justified in 
taking your life, not in malice and hatred 
but to get attention to the situation of your 
treasonable life and actions as applied to the 
18th Amendment. 


I could do this with no compunction of 
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conscience, believing God, knowing my _ heart 
and purpose in so doing, would pardon me, 
as I am sure he pardoned John Brown of 
Harper’s Ferry for doing what he did to 
hasten the overthrow of human slavery. 


It is better to obey God than man, and I 
am fully persuaded this prompting is of God. 
Call me fanatic or what you may. 


Soon after Will K. Reeme of Kansas 
City, Mo., insurance man, ardent Pro- 
hibitionist, was arrested, charged with 
writing an “indecent letter.’* He ad- 
mitted his authorship. 


Onetime (1913-19) Senator J. Ham- 
ilton Lewis (Illinois Democrat) sailed 
last week for Europe seeking new pas- 
tures. He said he was going to Geneva 
to represent before the League of Na- 
tions “a foreign power” which wishes 
to negotiate a loan for $100,000,000. 
Reporters asked what nations needed 
loans. Answer: “Poland, France, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Rumania and Greece.” 


At Kirksville, Mo., Senator James 
A. Reed (Missouri Democrat) spoke 
on the League of Nations, saying: 

“In my judgment, if the Democratic 
Party would stand united against this 
monstrous, this unthinkable proposition, 
it would at once establish itself as the 
champion of American interests and as 
the protector of the constitutional lib- 
erties of the people.” 


“Free Silver’—for nigh on 29 years 
it has had the freedom of the political 
grave. But how did the late William 
J. Bryan, its great proponent, regard 
it at the time of his death? The answer 
is contained in a letter written by Mr. 
Bryan two months ago to the New 
York Journal (Hearst) and recently 
published : 

“IT do not regard the time opportune 
for the discussion of the money ques- 
tion. It takes a serious business depres- 
sion to arouse a discussion of the money 
question. The discussion in 1896 came 
at the end of a long period of decline 
of prices, during which three interna- 
tional conferences were held to restore 
bimetallism. The increased production 
of gold and the consequent rise in 
prices demonstrated the truth of the 
quantitative theory of money, but as the 
increase came from an_ unexpected 
source many failed to realize that the 
contentions of the bimetallists had been 
sustained by experience. An attempt 
to revive the money question at this 
time would, I think, be useless and 
would tend to divert attention from 
other questions about which people are 
thinking.” 


* Defined by the criminal code as a com- 
munication whose wording tends to incite ar- 
son, murder or assassination. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Le Point de Depart 


Upon the boat train which slowly 
glided into Victoria Station, London, 
from Folkestone was Foreign Minister 
Aristide Briand, seven times Premier of 
France. Upon the station platform, 
ready to greet his French colleague, 
was monocled, natty British Foreign 
Secretary Austen Chamberlain, gifted 
son of “Brummagen Joe,” surrounded 
by a crowd of officials, French and 
British. 


M. Briand, looking older, slightly 
more rotund and as disreputable as ever 
he did, descended from his Pullman car 
and was met with effusive greetings 
from his British confrére. These ur- 
banities over, the two statesmen posed 
for the ubiquitous cameramen, beaming 
and cracking jokes in French. “Non,” 
he had nothing to say for publication. 
The two custodians of their respective 
countries’ foreign policies exchanged 
smiles and followed them up with an 
exchange of hearty farewells. M. 
Briand sped away to the Hyde Park 
Hotel in Knightsbridge. Mr. Cham- 
berlain betook him to his residence in 
Morpeth Mansions. 


Bright and early next morning the 
French Foreign Minister, obedient to 
the wishes of King George, paid a visit 
to Buckingham Palace. For 40 min- 
utes he conversed with the British Sov- 
ereign and when, at the end of that 
time, he emerged between the high iron 
gates of the Palace, his chin and cheeks 
cleanly shaved, a wide smile lit his sal- 
low countenance. From then on, every- 
body took it as a matter of course that 
his visit was bound to be successful. 


From the Palace to the Foreign Of- 
fice is but a few minutes’ drive along 
the Mall, through the Admiralty Arch 
and down Whitehall. Thither went M. 

sriand; there was he joined by le 
comte de Fleurian, French Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James’s, by M. 
Philippe Berthelot of the Quai d’Orsay, 
and by M. Fromageot, French interna- 
tional jurist. Then began conversations 
between the French Foreign Minister 
and the British Foreign Secretary to de- 
cide upon an answer to Germany’s re- 
cent note relative to the proposed Rhine 
Treaty which is to guarantee the status 
quo on the frontier between France and 
Germany (Time, June 22). For this 
had M. Briand braved La Manche (the 
English Channel). 

A hiatus occurred in the conversations 
at lunch time. At the French Embassy 
in Albert Gate House, Hyde Park, a 
great assemblage of dignitaries ren- 
dered homage to M. de Fleurian’s cui- 
sine. Most distinguished of the guests 
was Alanson B. Houghton, U, S, Am- 





bassador to the Court of St. James’s, 
attired immaculately as ever, owlish in 
his heavy horn-rimmed spectacles. His 
presence at the political feast, consid- 
ered a signficant sign of U. S. interest 
in the security parley, despite unequivo- 
cal and official denials, was a topic of 
‘discussion for days after. Rightly or 
wrongly, the U. S. Ambassador was 
credited with having prepared the way 
when he was in Berlin for the security 
proposals which last February emanated 
from Germany. 


The conversations proceeded _ that 
afternoon until about 6 o’clock. At the 
Hyde Park Hotel, M. Briand was be- 
sieged by clamorous reporters. To them 
he said: “The French and British 
viewpoints regarding the security com- 
pact have come materially closer to- 
gether as a result of today’s conversa- 
tions. I believe—no, you may say I am 
confident—that one more meeting to- 
morrow. will suffice for us.to arrive at 
an agreement on the wording of the 
reply to Germany.” 


In the evening, a dinner was given in 
honor of M, Briand by Foreign Secre- 
tary Chamberlain. Ambassador Hough- 
ton was again a guest. 


Next day the conversations were 
ended. Official communiqués were is- 
sued. Once more the French and Brit- 
ish were d’accord, whatever that was 
supposed to mean. The language of 
these official notices was couched in 
vague. terms. It gave the impression 
that the two countries had decided in 
advance their answer to the proposed 
security pact and that so far as they 
were.concerned no cloud could shadow 
their extreme serenity: Actually, this 
impression was misleading. What had 
been decided was : ' 


1) The wording of a reply to Ger- 
manriy’s last note. 


2) To hold more conversations, prob- 
ably at Geneva, in .which Germany 
would. be fully represented. 


Precisely what. was the substance of 
the reply to Germany was not ascer- 
tainable, As for. the proposed conver- 
sations, they were at best a point de 
depart. Tardy correspondence was to 
give way to official exchanges of opin- 
ion, but these bound neither side and 
might not, as many expected, even ac- 
celerate the negotiation of the Rhine 
security pact. 


M. Briand evidently had no objection 
to meeting German Foreign Minister 
Gustav Stresemann on the banks of 
Lake Léman; this in itself was a hope- 
ful sign. Mr. Chamberlain also wel- 
comed the opportunity of conducting 
direct discussions among all of the 





parties interested, including Belgium. 
To give the conversations a chance, the 
legal advisers of the British, French and 
German Foreign Offices were scheduled 
to hold a preliminary meeting. The 
Foreign Ministers would meet at Geneva 
around Sept. 2, the opening date of the 
League of Nations Council. It was 
hoped, probably too optimistically, that 
an agreement would be reached so that 
Germany might apply for admittance to 
the League and that her application 
might be passed by the Assembly which 
meets for its annual monthly session 
on Sept, 7. 


Newspapermen tried to drag some- 
thing more specific from M. Briand 
when he arrived back at the Hyde 
Park Hotel. What, for example, did 
he think of Mr. Houghton’s presence 
at dinner the previous night? The foxy 
Foreign Minister smilingly replied: 
“The United States Ambassador wore 
a very pretty boutonniére.” 


On the conversations he was equally 
evasive. He held that conversations, 
not conference, were the real cure for 
Europe’s ills. Said he, beaming the 
while: “Conversations are better than 
conferences for exchanges of views be- 
tween statesmen. Conferences and 
notes are too formal. Conferences are 
not always successful; for instance, the 
conference at Cannes,” 


The following day M. Briand laid a 
wreath on the Cenotaph in Whitehall, 
almost opposite Downing Street. It 
was inscribed: Au Soldat Inconnu. 
From Whitehall he went to Victoria, 
where a vast concourse of people had 
assembled to cheer and gape. On the 
platform was Foreign Minister Cham- 
berlain and numerous silk-hatted gentle- 
men. Newspaper correspondents rushed 
at him; before they could ask a ques- 
tion, the little Frenchman was saying 
rapidly in French: “I will give you a 
new recipe for the improvement of 
Anglo-French relations. While I have 
been here I have smoked about 50 cig- 
arets daily. But do I smoke French 
cigarets? Mais non! I smoke half 
French and half English. I alternate, 
first French, then English, with mathe- 
matical precision.” 


A few minutes later he had entered 
the train and was conversing with Mr. 
Chamberlain through the open window. 
“Good-bye, Austen,” he was reported 
to have cried as the train pulled out. 
Mr. Chamberlain dropped his eyeglass, 
flushed with embarrassment, smiled. 
He then left the station for Bucking- 
ham Palace to report to the King on 
the result of the conversations. 
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THE LEAGUE 
Council Meeting 


On Sept. 2, at Geneva, will begin the 
35th meeting of the Council* of the 
League of Nations. 

The agenda includes 22 subjects, the 
disputatious nature of which suggests 
that the meeting is likely to be impor- 
tant, long and perhaps stormy. The 


most important agenda: 


@~ Consideration of the Mosul dispute 
concerning the boundary between Iraq 
and Turkey (Time, Jan. 5, Aug. 10). 

@ Consideration of the Polish-Danzig 
dispute concerning Polish rights in the 
Free City of Danzig (Time, June 22). 


@ = Consideration of minority com- 
plaints. The Turks complain about 
treatment of their nationals in Thrace; 
the Hungarians of theirs in Transyl- 
vania; the Greeks of their in Constan- 
tinople; the Poles of theirs in Lithua- 
nia. 

A large number of reports are due. 
They concern the opium agreement 
(Time, Dec. 18, Feb. 2, Mar. 2 et seq.), 
trafic in arms (TiME, May 11 et seq.), 
slavery, mandates, transit, white slave 
traffic, economics, communications. 

Owing to the fact that certain matters 
concern nations not having a seat on 
the Council, the following nations were 
invited to send representatives to the 
forthcoming meeting: Austria, Aus- 
tralia, Greece, Hungary, Lithuania, New 
Zealand, Poland, Rumania, Turkey, 
Union of South Africa, Yugo-Slavia. 


COMMONWEALTII 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


In India 


As indicated (Timer, June 29), the 
Pandit Motilal Nehru was elected leader 
of the Swarajist (Home Rule) Party in 
the place of C. R. Das, dead. 

Mahatma Gandhi, referring to a Do- 
minion Home Rule Bill taken to India 
by the famed theosophist, Dr. Annie 
Besant, asseverated : 

“Let Birkenhead give public assurance 
that the bill has a chance to be accepted 
if it is indorsed by Pandit Motilal Nehru 
and any other he may name and I will 
undertake to obtain their signatures.” 

This is proof that Gandhi is still co- 
Operating with the Swarajists; but 
whether the latter will codperate with 
the Government, as they have tended re- 
cently to do, will have to wait over until 
Lord Reading (now in London) again 
takes up the duties of Viceroy. Just 
what the result of Lord Reading’s con- 
versations with Lord Birkenhead, Sec- 





* This year’s Council is made up of Britain, 
France, Ita'y, Japan (permanent members) : 
Belgium, " Brazil, Czecho-Slovakia, Spain, 
Sweden, Uruguay (elected members). 
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retary for India, have been, and precisely 
how it will affect British policy in India, 
are matters now on the threshold of the 
known. Whatever they are, they cannot 
fail to be highly important to the politi- 
cal welfare of the Empire of India. 


. 


Governor-Generalship 

According to The Daily Express, a 
London newspaper owned by Lord Bea- 
verbrook (former William Maxwell 
Aitken, a Canadian), strong pressure is 
being exerted on the British Government 
to appoint Admiral of the Fleet Lord 
Beatty Governor General of Canada 
when Lord Byng retires next year. Fail- 
ing him, Field Marshal Lord Haig is 
suggested. 

It was pointed out that Lord Beatty 
is of a temperament suited to the Cana- 
dians and that his position as First Sea 
Lord of the Admiralty will terminate 
coincidently with Lord Byng’s term of 
office. 

It was also recalled that the famed 
sailor is but 54 and that Lady Beatty is 
a daughter of the late Marshall Field 
of Chicago. 

Lord and Lady Haig recently com- 
pleted a thoroughgoing tour of Canada. 


Notes 


One afternoon last week, Grenville 
Collins, producer of Sun-Up, Lula Voll- 
mer’s play of the Carolina Mountains 
which has an all-American cast, was 
called to the telephone by the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Department and asked to 
provide boxes for the King and Queen 
that evening. Shortly before the cur- 




















tain rang up, their Majesties, accom- 
panied by an ample suite, entered the 
theatre, occupied three left-hand boxes. 
They stayed to the end of the perform- 
ance,* joined in the ovation given to 
Miss Lucille Laverne, who played the 
leading role, made a quiet exit as the 
audience was kept at attention by the 
national anthem. : 


The grouse season came round once 
more. Trains bound for the country 
were packed with shooters leaving Lon- 
don. Those for Scotland were running 
in three parts to supply the demand. 
The King and Queen visited Princess 
Mary and Viscount Lascelles, her hus- 
band, at Goldsborough Hall in York- 
shire en route for Balmoral, the King’s 
private residence in Scotland. Before 
leaving the metropolis, which was sev- 
eral days after the shooting began, Their 
Majesties received a gift of several 
brace “to comfort them for not being 
among the grouse-shooting sportsmen.” 
The Maharaja of Patiala, who is stop- 
ping in London in royal state (TIME, 
Aug. 10), received a present of 100 
brace. 


Arrived in Montevideo, capital of Uru- 
guay, H. R. H. The Prince of Wales. 
Foreign Minister Blanco boarded the 
cruiser Curlew to extend the Prince a 
welcome in the name of the nation. On 
landing, he was received by President 
José Serrato, the Cabinet and many 
other dignitaries. At an Anglo-Uru- 
guayan luncheon, the Prince responded 
to a toast in Spanish, saying: “Muchas 
gracias por esta linda fiesta. Vive el 
Uruguay (Thank you for this good 
feast. Long live Uruguay). 


. . . 


At Newport in his native Wales, James 
J. Davis, U. S. Secretary of Labor, 
visited an iron foundry, grabbed a pair 
of tongs, “performed expertly a small 
job.” The men, informed that Mr. 
Davis had been an ironworker before he 
became Secretary of Labor, cheered lus- 
tily. 


Prof. John Maynard Keynes, world 
famed economist who recently espoused 
the equally famed Russian dancer, Mlle. 
Lydia Lopokova (Time, Aug. 17, M1LE- 
STONES), came forward with a plan to 
resuscitate the Liberal Party. He sug- 
gested that it mix politics with sex ques- 
tions; more specifically, to include birth 
control, economic freedom of women 
and reform of the marriage laws in its 
party program, Said he in part: 


The questions which I group together as sex 
questions have not been party questions in the 
past. . . . There now are no subjects in which 





*The King and Queen often leave a per- 
formance before it is over in order to avoid 
being caught in an exit crowd or to avoid 
causing inconvenience to the audience by re- 
quiring them to wait until they have departed. 
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the big general public is more interested. 
Birth control, marriage laws, the economic 
position of women, the economic position of 
the family—in all these matters the existing 
state of the law and of orthodoxy still are 
medieval and altogether out of touch with 
civilized opinion and practice, and with what 
individuals, educated and uneducated alike, 
say to each other in private. 

Let no one deceive himself that the change 
of opinion on these matters is one which af- 
fects only a small educated class. Let no one 
suppose that it is the working class which is 
going to be shocked with the idea of birth 
control or marriage reform. For. them, these 
suggest new liberty and emancipation from 
the most intolerable of tyrannies. 

These things should be discussed at party 
meetings. A party which did so openly and 
wisely would discover a new and living inter- 
est in the electroate, for then politics would 
be dealing once more with matters about 
which everyone wants to know and which 
deeply affect everyone’s life. : 

The Government should take up birth con- 
trol. It touches on the one side the liberties 
of women and on the other side the duty of 
the state to concern itself with the size of its 
population just as much as with the size of 
its army or the amount of the budget. 


With the use of one of the famed 
floating docks surrendered by Germany 
to Britain after the War, the 17th de- 
stroyer scuttled at Scapa Flow in June, 
1919, by the Germans, was last week 
raised. 


. . 


Through the good offices of the Gov- 
ernment, a textile strike, three weeks 
old, was ended. Under the terms of the 
agreement, the workers went back to the 
mills at the old scale of wages, pending 
an inquiry which is to recommend a new 
wage agreement. The strike was caused 
by the mill owners’ announcement of an 
8% reduction in wage. 


The Stepney Borough Council (Lon- 
don) decided that certain Limehouse 
slums must go. The Condemnation Com- 
missioner went to have a look at the 
squalor-stricken old houses, where finnan 
haddie has been smoked for the past 150 
years. He was met with a storm of 
opposition. Nobody wented nice, new, 
sanitary homes, not even the large fam- 
ilies sleeping six and more in a_ bed- 
room. “How would our homer pigeons 
find their way back?” they asked. 
“Could fish be cured on stone landings ?” 
“Could wireless aérials be strung across 
asphalt courtyards?” Lim.house now 
has its blues. 


Shapurji Saklatvala, M.P., sole Com- 
munist member, announced his intention 
of being present at this year’s Inter- 
parliamentary Union Conference, to be 
held in Washington next month. He 
was asked if he thought the U. S. au- 
thorities would let it stand. After say- 
ing that he had two brothers who are 
U. S. “subjects,” and that he will be 
paying them his first visit in 15 years, he 
added: “I don’t for a moment expect 
the United States Government will be so 
childish as to interfere.” 











FRANCE 


Moroccan War 


The past week in Morocco~ (Time, 
May 1i et seq.) began by a-flat rejec- 
tion by the French and Spanish of Abd- 
el-Krim’s demand that peace negotiations 
must be preceded by unqualified recogni- 
tion of the Riff area as an independent 
and sovereign State. 

Following this, French and Spanish 
troops, operating from the extreme west 
of the fighting line, inflicted a minor 
defeat on the Riffians. The Spanish and 
French cormmanders, General Riquelme 
and Colonel Freydenberg, celebrated by 
meeting for breakfast. 

A few days later, the stronghold of 
the Sarsar massif was stormed and cap- 
tured, and some 5,000 tribesmen surren- 
dered unconditionally to the French and 
Spanish. General Riquelme and Colonel 
Freydenberg again .break fasted. 

Reports began to filter in of deser- 
tions from Abd-el-Krim to the French. 
Several chieftains who had gone over to 
the Riffian leader were alleged to have 
offered to return, help fight the Riffians, 
if only the French would pardon them, 
grant them arms and munitions. At the 
same time, it was reported that the Rif- 
fians were subjecting unwilling warriors 
to barbaric cruelties, “such as cutting 
off their arms and legs in the presence 
of women.” 

From Paris it was announced that 
Marshal Pétain, who recently returned 
to the French metropolis after a tour 
of inspection in Morocco (Time, July 
27), would return immediately to Mo- 
rocco to direct a great offensive against 
the Riffians. 

The signs were that the French and 
Spanish would make a tremendous effort 
to compel Abd-el-Krim to submit before 
the October rains descend to put an end 
to operations for the winter. It seemed 
unlikely, however, that they could ac- 
complish so much in so short a time. 


GERMANY 


Funereal Jubilation 


Last week was celebrated throughout 
the Reich “Constitution Day,” being the 
sixth anniversary of the promulgation 
of the Weimar (Republican) Consti- 
tution. 

In Berlin dense crowds of people 
thronged about the Reichstag. In other 
parts of the city few people jubilated; 
this was partly due to the fact that 
Constitution Day is not a public holi- 
day. Flags were few, apparently be- 
cause the celebration did not call for 
the monarchist emblem. 

The big event of the day occurred in 
the Reichstag, where a Monarchist 
coalition supports its Cabinet. The in- 
terior of the Chamber was decorated 











with flowers by Monarchist Minister of 
Interior Schiele. President von Hin- 
denburg was ensconced in a chair in 
the Diplomatic Gallery. To one side 
was Jacob Gould Schurman, U. S. Am- 
bassador. On the floor of the Chamber 
were perfumed ladies, masses of Mon- 
archists, some Republicans, no Com- 
munists. 

It seemed extraordinary that the 
Monarchists should attend the official 
celebration of the German Republic’s 
sixth birthday. But was not sphinx- 
faced Generalfeldmarschall Paul von 
Hindenburg present? Was not he 
President of the German Republic? 
Was not he also a staunch Monarch- 
ist? The answer was in a gutteral 
German affirmative. Moreover, since 
Monarchists assume that President von 
Hindenburg has taken the oath of al- 
legiance to the Republic only in order 
to serve the Fatherland and not be- 
cause he has renounced Monarchism, 
they evidently deemed it highly proper 
for them to attend with their chief. 
But enthusiastic they could not be. 

The ceremony began with a rendition 
of Brahms’ mournful First Symphony, 
played by the Philharmonic Orchestra. 
This over, Prof. Platz of Bonn Uni- 
versity acted as public orator, skilfully 
avoided use of the word “republic.” 
He declared that the “outside world still 
listens keenly when it hears the name 
of Weimar, although it is not thor- 
oughly convinced when the Constitu- 
tion of Weimar is mentioned.” The 
Constitution, he added, is “holding a 
middle ground between Communism in 
the East and individualism in the West. 
“We must,” said he, “emancipate our- 
selves from this mad tendency to per- 
mit our national life to become Ameri- 
canized; we must find our way back to 
the German soul.” 

Another lugubrious Brahms sym- 
paony was played, Chancellor Hans 
Luther, who was present with the en- 
tire Cabinet, stood up. There was no 
cheering. He made a few brief refer- 
ences to parliamentary work and con- 
cluded the “depressing” ceremony by 
calling for “hochs” for the Republic. 
President von Hindenburg led the 
cheering, which was restrained and un- 
real. 

Said a Deputy, after the President 
had gone to the Konigsplatz to review 
some troops: “If we had music like 
that during the debates, would it per- 
haps soothe the savage breasts of the 


>” 


Communists ? 

Outside the people cheered gladly, 
warmly and with spirit in startling con- 
trast to the tardy efforts in the Reichs- 
tag ceremony. But even at this an ob- 
server was moved to remark: “One 
wonders, gazing upward, at the black, 
white and red standard of the German 
Army sharing honors on the historic 
Kéonigsplatz with the black, red and 
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gold flag of the republic whether it was 
not the soldiers’ fatherland and their 
wartime leader who were being cheered 
instead of the Republican Constitution.” 


. . 


In Munich 


After Constitution Day in Berlin, 
which ended with a substantial banquet, 
President von Hindenburg journeyed to 
Bavaria where, at Dietramzell in the 
mountains, he became the guest of Bar- 
oness von Schilicher, widow of one of 
his oldest friends. 

But before proceeding thus far, the 
President paid an official visit to the 
Bavarian capital, Munich—his first ofh- 
cial visit to any city outside of Berlin. 

In pouring rain he was met at the 
Bahnhof by crowds of cheering people. 
Guards of honor were placed at all the 
principal points of his triumpna: passage 
through the city to the Royal Palace, 
where he was lodged. 

Minister-President 
describing himself a 
monarchy,’ made a speech in his honor 
in which he voiced the hope that Bavaria 
would soon secure greater autonomy. 
The Mayor of the City voiced the same 
sentiment. The President promised to 
promote Bavarian interests to the best 
of his power, consistent always with the 
best interests of the whole Reich. 

Behind the President’s visit loomed 
the dynastic question. In _ Bavaria, 
Crown Prince Rupprecht is treated as 
King. At all state functions he occu- 
pies the most prominent position, It 
was rumored that the President would 
he sure to meet the “King,” but the 
meeting failed to take place. 

More than this, a very large ma- 
jority of Bavarians are Monarchists and 
the welcome they extended to Field 
Marshal von Hindenburg was _inter- 
preted not as a manifestation of loyalty 
to him as President of the Republic, but 
as a display of devotion to him as the 
former Commander-in-Chief of the Im- 
perial Army. The words which Minis- 
ter President Held used about being the 
servant of Monarchy bore this out; and 
the absence of Republican flags in Mu- 
nich supplied the final proof. 

But if the President did not meet 
Crown Prince Rupprecht, he paid a visit 
to Rupprecht’s uncle, Prince Leopold, 
his great and good comrade, who held 
an important command under him dur- 
ing the War. Rumor had it that at 
Dietramzell he would see the Crown 
Prince privately as well as Friedrich 
Wilhelm, son of the Kaiser of Doorn. 


(Premier) Held, 


“servant for the 


Im Reichstage 

@ With fiery eloquence Foreign Min- 

ister Gustav Stresemann demanded the 

return of the former German colonies: 
“In regard to the right of Germany 

to have colonies, I can state that, when 





for the first time the question of enter- 
ing the League of Nations was debated, 
Germany took the stand that as long as 
the League distributed colonies on the 
principle that the highly civilized nations 


© Paul Thompson 
Max EAstTMAN 
Descended from Daniel Webster 


(See below) 


had the right to control the less pro- 
gressive peoples, Germany demanded the 
right to be counted among the civilized 
nations. On this point also Germany 


demands full equality in the League.” 


Herr 


speech, the Reichstag adopted without a 


= Following Stresemann’s 
dissenting vote a new trade treaty with 


the U. S. 


RUSSIA 


Trotzky vs. Eastman 


Allegedly out of Russia, from the pen 
of Comrade Leon Trotzky, came a vio- 
lent denunciation of Max Eastman, 
U. S. Communist, and Max Eastman’s 


book Since Lenin Died. 


The indictment was the more remark- 


able since Comrade Eastman defends 


Trotzky in his book against the Zino- 
viev-Stalin-Kamenev triumvirate, which 
he labels cowardly, weak, etc. 


Among the things which Comrade 


Trotzky said: 


“No honest worker will believe the 
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sort of picture of Russia drawn by Max 
Eastman. It contains its own refutation. 
It is immaterial what were Eastman’s 
intentions. His booklet can only render 
service to the worst enemies of Com- 
munism and revolution. It therefore ob- 
jectively constitutes a weapon of coun- 
ter-revolution.” 


After calling Eastman’s book “falla- 
cious and mendacious,” Trotzky goes on 
to describe his relations with the au- 
thor: 


‘My relations with Eastman differed 
in nothing from my relations with a 
number of other Communists or foreign 
‘sympathizers’ who have asked my as- 
sistance in studying the October Revo- 
lution, our party and the Soviet State— 
not more than that.... 


“Eastman exploits single incidents of 
the party discussion to blacken our party 
and to undermine all confidence by per- 
verting the meaning of facts. I should 
think, however, that any serious and re- 
flective reader need not even take the 
trouble to verify Eastman’s references 
and ‘documents’ (which, moreover, 
would not be accessible to everybody), 
but would find it sufficiently simple to 
ask himself, if the derogatory character- 
istics given by Eastman to the leading 
personnel of our party had been true, 
how could this party have gone through 
the long years of underground struggle, 
have made the greatest revolution in the 
world, have been able to lead the mil- 
lions and to assist the formation of rev- 
olutionary parties in other countries?” 


Max Eastman, 42, whose father was 
descended from Daniel Webster, was 
born in New York State. He was grad- 
uated from Williams College in 1905 
and subsequently became an associate 
professor at Columbia University, teach- 
ing Philosophy. 


In 1907 he left Columbia, became in- 
terested in social and literary work. He 
became Editor of The Masses and a pro- 
moter-actor in the Provincetown Players. 
In 1918 The Masses was suppressed, but 
later reorganized into The Liberator. 
He founded the first men’s league for 
woman suffrage. Lately, he has lived 
abroad, F 


TURKEY 
Divorced 


Louis XIV, paragon of despots, 
silenced the first signs of remonstrance 
against his wishes by the ever-effective 
reply: “Tel est notre plaisir.” 


Despots and dictators are formed in 
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the same mould; last week, “Ghazi” 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha, President of the 
Turkish Republic, announced that it was 
his pleasure to divorce his wife, Latife 
Hanoum. And with no more formality, 
except the possible signing of a docu- 
ment, she was divorced. 

Accounts disagreed widely as to the 
reason of the nuptial cleavage. Some 
said that Mme. Kemal, ardent feminist, 
mixed in matters that did not concern 
her and was apt to treat her spouse with 
high-handed masterfulness. Other ac- 
counts said that the wife had found the 
husband unbearable, had decided to live 
with him no longer, had herself sought 
the divorce. Official statements dis- 
creetly said nothing. All that was defi- 
nitely known was that about three weeks 
ago Mme. Kemal left Angora precipi- 
tately. Ministers of the Government 
were present to bid her farewell, but the 
President was conspicuously absent. 


Latife Hanoum, 21, pretty, plump, 
short, graceful and possessed of “large, 
luminous and altogether entrancing black 
eyes,” is the daughter of Mouamerou- 
Chaki Bey, rich merchant of Smyrna, 
who once had connections with the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

As a child she received her education 
first from an Englisk governess; later, 
at Tudor Hall, Chiselhurst, near London. 
During the Graeco-Turkish War of 
1921-22, she, living in Smyrna with her 
papa, was kept under surveillance by the 
Greeks, who believed her to be a spy. 
When, in the summer of 1922, the Turks 
drove the Greeks into the sea and trium- 
phantly entered Smyrna, Latife Hanoum, 
at the head of a group of Turkish 
maidens, first saw the manly form of 
“Ghazi” Mustafa Kemal Pasha, then 
about 41 years of age, to whom she 
offered buns, coffee and shelter under 
her. father’s roof. 


Latife, brilliant and vivacious, intelli- 
gent and accomplished, naturally inter- 
ested the grave Mustafa. She spoke 
fluently English, French and German, 
and had mastered the Turkish language, 
an uncommon achievement for a modern 
Turkish woman. Moreover, she pro- 
foundly believed in the enlightenment of 
her sex in Turkey. Her object was to 
bring Turkish women to the social and 
cultural level of Western women and, 
en route, to destroy traditions (many of 
which were not sanctioned by the Koran) 
which had for centuries bound women 
to men as slaves. Moreover, she was an 
heiress. 

All these things inclined Mustafa Ke- 
mal’s heart toward her and, as Latife 
Hanoum subsequently said, their union 
was more a joining of minds than any- 





thing else... The man Mustafa used to 
talk about Turkey to the girl Latife in 
the shade of her father’s house. He 
told her of all he hoped to accomplish 
for his native land and of the prejudices, 
born of ignorance, bred of superstition, 
that he meant to extirpate. The girl lis- 
tened enthralled. 

“These conversations,” she wrote later, 
“continued for four days and on the fifth 
evening I was surprised when our great 
General told me in a very. matter-of-fact 
way that, having a Western education, 
he thought I would make a fitting part- 
ner for him, and before I realized what 
I was doing I had accepted the offer in 
a real unsentimental, matter-of-fact 
spirit.” 

The engagement was generally wel- 
comed. Papa, pleased, did the “heavy” 
by arranging a marriage dowry of a 
million Turkish pounds (then about 
$650,000). The marriage took place on 
Jan. 29, 1923. Latife was in the kitchen, 
so the story goes, superintending a feast 
being prepared in honor of the recapture 
cf Smyrna. About 50 guests were present. 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha asked to see his 
fiancée. He suggested to her that they 
marry forthwith, to which proposal the 
girl readily assented after but a mo- 
ment of blushing hesitation. A mufti 
was called in and speedily performed 
the ceremony. 


The bride and bridegroom  subse- 
quently wended their way through Ana- 
tolia to Angora, the capital. Everywhere 
they were acclaimed; especially did the 
bride meet with unhesitating approval. 
She accompanied her husband every- 
where, even to the battle front where 
Turks were administering a knock-out 
to the Greeks. Her position and her 
prestige she used to further the cause of 
women, but in a land, traditionally con- 
servative, she was not able to get them 
enfranchised. But her advocation of 
monogamy has to a great extent been 
effective: Nonetheless, despite laws al- 
lowing only one wife to a man, except 
in “unusual cases,” experts are divided 
over the permanency of the experiment, 
some asserting that its present success 
is due to economic conditions, both sides 
holding that polygamy and monogany 
have merit. 


In Smyrna, where she once more re- 
sided under her father’s roof, a diligent 
reporter discovered her. Said she to 
him with many gestures: 

“It is a case of Napoleon and Jose- 
phine over again. I loved my husband 
and did all in my power to help him 
realize his ambitions for himself and the 
country. Our union stands in the way 
of his further progress, and as in the 
case of Josephine, it is the woman who 
must be sacrificed. 

“T have no complaints. If by parting 
I can make for his happiness I will be 














proud, but just a little heartsore at the 
time when I think of what has been.” 

Then, pensively, she added: 

“It’s a pity, isn’t it, this parting of two 
whom Allah seemed to have brought 
together to work His will by a har- 
monious, happy association? Ours was 
a love match even in the sense in which 
you understand the term in the West. 


“My husband and I were as happy as 
a man and woman could be in our Gar- 
den of Eden until the serpent came. 
Who was the serpent? I can see the 
question shaping in your mind, but I 
can’t answer it. That’s my secret and 
it will die with me. Suffice it for the 
world that the point was reached where 
my husband was brought to the belief 
that he had to choose between his part- 
ner and his future. He chose.” 


Animadversions 


Traveling through Palestine and 
Syria, U. S. Senator William H. King 
of Utah at length entered Turkey, vis- 
ited Konia, Smyrna, Angora, Constan- 
tinople. From the last place he began 
a tour of the Balkans, after many weeks 
arriving in Berlin where he visited his 
daughter, Mrs. Carl Fischer, wife of an 
able secretary in the U. S. Embassy 
there. 


At Berlin the Senator was induced to 
discuss his peregrinations in Turkey. 
The irreconcilable, who opposed the 
Turkish-American Treaty for reéstab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations between 
the two countries, was in a critical 
mood. As he saw it, Turkey was com- 
ing more and more under the thumb of 
Bolshevik Russia, which is rapidly ex- 
tending its influence through commer- 
cial penetration. Germany’s trade posi- 
tion in regard to Turkey, the Senator 
was convinced, is also fast reaching its 
pre-War importance, while the positions 
of Britain, France and Italy are made 
stationary through jealousy. 


There is a situation in Turkey of 
which Senator King presented two 
aspects. The basic fact of this situation 
is that the Turks have moved their 
capital from Constantinople to Angora, 
as have the Bolsheviki from Leningrad 
(Petrograd) to Moscow. At Constan- 
tinople many of the Powers have costly 
embassy buildings and are not disposed, 
as the Turkish Government would have 
them do, to move to Angora, which, as 
a city, is neither prepossessing nor con- 
veniently situate. But the chief reason 
upon which their refusal is based is the 
expense of building new embassy or le- 
gation quarters at primitive Angora. 


Senator King was of the opinion that 
all the Powers will eventually have to 









quarter their representatives at Angora 
for the simple reason that, if they 
wished to deal with the Government or, 
to put it another way, to compete with 
Germany and Russia, they obviously can- 
not do so from Constantinople. 

The Turks, like the Bolsheviki in 
Leningrad, are allowing Constantinople 
to crumble. They do this without hesi- 
tation, asseverated Senator King, be- 
cause, according to general opinion in 
the Near East, they have a secret agree- 
ment with Russia. This supposedly 
means that at some future date Russia 
may help Turkey to recapture her lost 
dominions in return for Constantinople, 
the age-old object of Russian foreign 
policy. 


NORWAY 


Formal Annexation 


In the name of His Majesty Haakon 
VII, King of Norway, Paal O. Berg, 
Norwegian Minister of Justice, last 
week formally annexed the archipelago 
of Spitsbergen (Svalbard to the Nor- 
wegians, meaning “cool coast’). 

The ceremony took place at Long- 
year Valley, on Advent Bay, Spitsber- 
gen, the principal settlement of the 
island, Minister Berg read a notifica- 
tion of annexation declaring the archi- 
pelago to be Norwegian territory and 
subject to Norwegian law. Up went the 
Norwegian flag, sailors from the patrol 
boat Heimdal presented arms, the guns 
of the Heimdal boomed salutes, the 
people sang the national anthem and a 
prayer for Norway was offered. One 
Lassen of the Ministry of Justice be- 
came Prefect of the Territory. 

At Oslo (formerly Christiania), Nor- 
wegian capital, Premier Johan Ludwig 
Mowinckel declared, during a day of 
national rejoicing, that “the incorpora 
tion of Svalbard makes Aug. 14 a red- 
letter day in our history. What happens 
today is an extension of Norwegian ter- 
ritory, and all Norwegians must rejoice 
that such an important territory in the 
Arctic Ocean becomes a part of Nor- 
Way.” 


Spitsbergen*. was discovered by the 
Vikings in 1194 and, in the 17th Cen- 
tury, owing to a lucrative whale fishing, 
its sovereignty was disputed by Nor- 
way, the Netherlands, Britain. The 
next century saw the end of whaling 
with a consequent lack of political in- 
terest. During the latter part of the 
last century, however, the question of 





* Spitsbergen, usually and incorrectly writ- 
ter Spitzbergen, is the main island of. an 
Arctic archipelago off the coast of Greenland. 
The principal islands of this archipelago are: 
Spitsbergen, Prince Charles Foreland, Edge 
Island, Barents Island, King Karl’s Island, 
Hope Island, Bear Island, 
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sovereignty was again raised by Nor- 
way, Russia and The Netherlands, this 
time owing to the discovery of coal; 
and when in 1905 whaling was revived, 
the question became still more impor- 
tant. 

The matter, however, was not settled 
until 1920 when the Supreme War Coun- 
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“All Norwegians must rejoice!” 


cil at Paris handed the archipelago to 
Norway. The treaty making this action 
effective was ratified by the U. S., Great 
Britain, France, Italy, The Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, Japan, 


LIBERIA 
A Visit 


Arrived in Manhattan the Honorable 
Edwyn Barclay, Secretary of State of 
Liberia* He was met by Henry 
Carter, an aggressive junior in the State 
Department at Washington, who rep- 
resented U. S. Secretary of State 
Frank B. Kellogg. 

Mr. Barclay’s visit was called “un- 
official.” Asked if he had come to 
negotiate a loan, he replied with a 
smile: “No, we do not need to borrow 
money from the United States just now, 
but later, perhaps, a loan may be asked 
for to develop the railroad system in 


* Liberia is a Negro Republic founded in 
1847, situate on the west coast of Africa. Its 
population is estimated at 2,000,000 and its 
area is about 40,000 square miles. The Con- 
stitution of the country is modeled on that 
of the U. S., differing only slightly from it. 
It has a President, elected for four years; a 
Senate and a House of Representatives, 
elected for six and four years respectvely. 
All electors must be of Negro blood and 
property owners. 
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Liberia. My mission in this, my first 
visit to America, is to endeavor to ce- 
ment the friendship between the two 
countries.” 

“Rubber?” queried a reporter laconi- 
cally. 

Answered the Negro Secretary, who 
had previously given his age as 43 and 
had stated he was educated at the old 
Liberian College at Monrovia, Liberian 
capital: “Rubber is thriving well in 
Liberia and there will be a good crop 
this season. Fifteen hundred acres, 
planted by the Firestone concern as an 
experiment, have turned out a success, 
and 20,000 acres are now under culti- 
vation. 

“Labor is very cheap in Liberia and 
strong, healthy men work for 25 cents 
a day. The language of Liberia is 
English. It is a country for young men, 
and any of the colored people who wish 
to go there from America to live will 
be heartily welcomed and given grants 
of land to cultivate.” 

“Do you include Marcus Garvey* and 
his aides in this invitation?” was the 
obvious question posed. 

“No!” ejaculated the Minister. 
“Neither Garvey nor any of those who 
have been identified with him would 
be received in Liberia.” 


CHINA 


Unrest 


The unrest in Eastern China, stirred 
up by the Shanghai riots (Time, June 
15 et seq.), again broke out with vio- 
lence and threats at several points. 

At Peking the Chinese staff of the 
British Legation remained on strike, de- 
spite representations made to the Gov- 
ernment. At the suburban railway sta- 
tion of Paomachang, which is much 
used by foreigners, two large signs, 
warning Britishers to leave the country 
or risk being killed, were nailed up. 

At Hongkong, a Chinese passenger 
jumped off a street car, leaving behind 
him a shrieking bomb, especially de- 
signed to put an end to the existence of 
a strike-breaking driver. He fled. So 
did the passengers. The bomb exploded. 
The car blew up. One passenger was 
injured. 

At Tientsin an angry mob rushed the 
Paocheng mill. One Burton, U. S. man- 
ager with his wife and family, was 
forced to flee. -The police first clubbed 
the irate Chinese with the butts of their 
rifles. This being ineffective, they fired 
iow into the seething crowd, perforating 
many legs. 

Next day an adjacent Japanese mill 
was stormed. The police were again 
brought into conflict with the strikers 
oi whom they arrested 300, killed some, 
wounded many. 





* Notorious Negro now confined at Atlanta 
Penitentiary for using the mails to defraud. 
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New Plays 


Something to Brag About preaches 
that dull husbands may catch a high 
polish at any moment. This particular 
husband comes out of his coma long 
enough to hold up a neighbor for $1,500. 
The same day, his wife decided she 
should leave him for a slimmer, sager 
man. 


When she found herself the wife of 
a convict she suddenly felt the old 
yearning coming back. Her husband be- 
came in her eyes a hero; the other man 
was set aside while she helped her mate 
in trouble. Presently he was cleared 
and she fell into a vast embrace. The 
convict returned with a sigh to his car- 
pet slippers. 


This moderately comic idea was sub- 
jected to a stuffy exposition and never 
grew very hilarious. In fact, what with 
a lot of spiritless acting here and there, 
it never grew hilarious at all. 


A Lucky Break. 


comedy which should have been set to 


An insignificant 


music, brought back to the stage George 
MacFarlane. He used to blend his 
baritone into the silken doings of light 
opera. In memory of this they gave 
him three songs to sing in addition to 
his acting. The latter was without dis- 
tinction, fitting poorly into the whole 
scheme. He was a millionaire who sud- 
denly lost his money and found the 
world immensely kind to millionaires 
without a cent. 


It All Depends. 


comedy is all well enough in its way. 


Well-mannered 


It does not have to be wise or emo- 
But it must be evenly acted. 
And it ought to be interesting—which 
this well-mannered comedy is not 


tional. 


The narrative at the outset reveals 
two girls in their pajamas. They are 
discussing Love. One indicates that 
kisses spread thinly over a quantity of 
males make life entertaining for her. 
The other takes the subject seriously: 
evidently her attitude was wrong. She 
took the love-making of somebody’s else 
husband seriously and there was divorce 
discussion, threats and loyalty. She was 
further confused at her own father’s 
inclination to codperate with her un- 
selective friend in a matter of kisses. 


Norman Trevor had little to do as 
the father but look pleasant; no burden 














KATHERINE ALEXANDER 
She wept agreeably 


for him. It is even easier for Katherine 
Alexander (the daughter) to look pleas- 
ant. Also, she wept agreeably. 


The Best Plays 

These are the plays which, in the light 
of metropolitan criticism, seem 
important: 


most 


Drama 

Wuat Price Giory ?—The War as it 
was fought by two marines who loved 
the same French lady. (Last three 
weeks. ) 

Wuite Carco—What, under the sun, 
is the matter with a white man’s African 
morals? 

DesirE UNDER THE Etrms—The old 
story of the young bride and the aged 
husband retold on a New England farm. 

Tuey KNew Wuat THEY WANTED— 
Pauline Lord still gives her amazing 
portrait of the girl who married by mail 
to escape life as a waitress. 


Comedy 

Is Zat So?—Sharp and _ boisterous 
fable in slang about a couple of prize- 
fighters in society. 

Tue Fatt Guy—The study of a man 
who could not hold a job and very 
nearly was arrested for it. 

Tue Poor Nut—A tale of college 
days, Phi Beta Kappa keys, quarter 
miles and comely co-eds. 


Musical 


For those who hate plays in hot 
weather there are the following samples 
of woman and song: Rose-Marie, Zicg- 
feld Follies, The Student Prince, Lady, 
Be Good; Grand Strect Follies, Artists 
and Models, George White’s Scandals, 
Garrick Gaieties. 











CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


Sun-Up. You may remember this 
Southern play by Lula Vollmer, which 
told so sternly and so well certain 
truths about the mountain people. In 
the picture it still has its tale to tell, 
plus a love story to thin it out to seven 
reels. The story is one of war; how 
feud war faded before the greater war 
which took the mountaineers to Ger- 
many, which they regarded as just be- 
yond Asheville. The dominant figure is 
the old mountain mother who, between 
puffs at her corncob pipe, attains in her 
ignorance to some fundamental facts in 
life. Lucille La Verne, as in the play, 
makes this mother most of the enter- 
tainment. 

Winds of Chance. The gusts of 
this endeavor gathered formerly on that 
section of the melodramatic horizon 
managed by Rex Beach. He wrote of 
the Klondike and dance-hall nights; of 
the pure girl and the older blonde who 
loved the same man; of murmuring 
wastes of pine and snow. His men are 
all pure in their later incarnation; none 
of the boys would think of swearing at 
Rouletta or feeding her whisky. 

The Lucky Horseshoe. Tom Mix’s 
first picture since his European vacation 
has suffered little from Continental ex- 
posure. Mr. Mix is still the manliest 
of the cowboys; still the castle which 
boys build in dreams. As an added tur- 
ret he has Ann Pennington, erstwhile 
spriest dancer of many a Ziegfeld Fol- 
lies. 

Where Was I? Reginald Denny is 
a tall, blond young man who looks very 
much as if he posed for those selling- 
talk advertisements: “Are you a suc- 
cess?” A certain energy of photo- 
graphic personality has made him a star. 
It is apparently the plan of his em- 
ployers to make him a humorous asset 
to their fortunes. In J’ll Show You the 
Town he was funny. In Where Was I? 
he is bent on disproving that he married 
a certain lady in Washington, Dec. 9, 
1923. He—or rather it—is not so funny. 
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Piayer® 
Forbes - Robertson among 
Princes, Presidents, Pre- 


Raphaelites 


The Autobiography. Some Eng- 
lish children are playing Hamlet as a 
drawing-room entertainment for Christ- 
mas, 1867. The melancholy Dane, a 
likely stripling of 14, wears a velvet 
tunic between the hem of which and a 
pair of his mother’s black stockings 
there yawns “a sad hiatus” when he 
sits. Friends of the family swell the 
audience, including three painters—Ford 
Madox Brown, Laurence Alma-Tadema, 
Dante Gabricl Rossetti. A lissom youth 
with auburn hair and a weak but beau- 
tiful countenance stretches on the rug, 
slightly disconcerting the actors by 
chanting the lines with them in a melodi- 
ous undertone. He is called Algernon 
Swinburne. 

In a few years, the stripling Hamlet 
has followed Rossetti’s advice to study 
painting. Among his comrades at the 
Royal Academy is a shy, ruddy-faced 
youth in rough homespun and _ thick 
boots. This man’s eyes can “snap and 
sparkle . . . beam with sympathy.” His 
laugh is infectious. He has just written 
a book and asks the stripling (Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson) to take it to his 
journalist-father for criticism. The 
book is Erewhon; the shy man, Samuel 
Butler. 

There are a dozen Forbes-Robertson 
mouths to feed and Johnston, the eldest, 
though speedily mastering his painting, 
cannot refuse a salaried part in Mary, 
Oueen o’ Scots at the Princess Theatre. 
Other engagements follow and _ the 
young actor begins meeting the great 
stage folk of the day—Charles Calvert, 
Charles Kean, Samuel Phelps (who 
trains him), Madame Modjeska, Author 
Charles Read amid a sea of manuscript 
in his study, Miss Ellen Terry in her 
gray-blue drawing-room with ribbons of 
incense smoke wreathing the Venus of 
Milo. 

The story thins into a string of anec- 
dotes as its author’s activities and ac- 
quaintance widen. Still painting, he 
sees much of Whistler, something of 
Oscar Wilde, of which parasite wit 
Whistler says: “He picks from our 
platters the plums for the puddings he 
peddles in the provinces.” 

Forbes-Robertson supports Henry Ir- 
ving in Much Ado About Nothing, also 
painting for Irving the church scene 
that hangs today in the Players’ Club, 


ees cs fd A brother actor is stabbed 
by a madman. ... Gilbert querrels with 
Sullivan. . . . John Clayton solves the 


question of corresponding with inept 





*A PLAYER UNDER Turee Reicgns—Sir 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson—Little, Brown 
($5.00). 





authors: “My dear Sir, I have read 
your play. Oh! My very dear Sir! 
Yours truly, John Clayton.” 

In 1885, Mary Anderson tours the 
U. S. “J. F.-R.,” her leading man, is 
enchanted by American sunshine. Gen- 





Str JoHNsToN Forses-ROBERTSON 


All the stage was proud 


eral Sherman wrings his hand in St. 
Louis; General Lee’s daughters charm 
him in Louisville. At Denver there is a 
rat-hunt in the dining-room;- at - Salt 
Lake City, Brigham Young’s’~ brave 
theatre and stone water-conduits; at 
Washington, John Hay “and his friend 
Henry Adams.” 


The Significance. And so—includ- 
ing a description of the ceremony of 
the accolade, tales of touring the Con- 
tinent, and many more intimate. mem- 
ories_ of princes, presidents and. pre- 
Raphaelites—to the farewell perform- 
ance of Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson 
(Hamlet at Harvard in 1916). Cables 
Herbert Tree: “All our stage is proud 
of you.” After the passing* of one of 
the great actor-managers in the lofty 
line of Garrick, Siddons and Macready, 
his book is a snap-shot album copiously 
illustrating the rich life of his day and 
a memorial for ex-audiences from Ber- 
lin to Vancouver. 


Woman’s Byron 


Guiorious Apotto—E. Barrington — 
Dodd Mead ($2.50). It is 101 years last 
Easter Monday since George Gordon 





*Only' from the stage. Sir Johnston still 
abides, aged 72, in Bedford Square, London. 
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Noel Lord Byron laid down his pen and 
his life of a Greek fever in the em- 
battled swamps of Missolonghi. The 
present bio-novel might be regarded as a 
belated contribution to the centenary, 
atoning for its tardiness by its fervor. 
But such is hardly the case. The author 
of The Chaste Diana (Lavinia Fenton, 
later the Duchess of Bolton, who took 
the part of Polly Peachum in the origi- 
nal production of the Beggars’ Opera) 
and The Divine Lady (Lady Hamilton), 
is a person who discerns the folly of 
conceiving a colorful biography and em- 
broidering it to the current taste in re- 
fined wantonness, when History’s closet 
affords the skeletons of many such— 
authentic shades already advertised, even 
to an ill-schooled generation. She (in- 
ternal evidence fixes the gender) has 
but to draw about the rummaged 
bones their traditional glamour, judi- 
ciously intensified and sympathetically 
explained. So here we have a florid 
Woman’s Byron, contrived by a rather 
superior Elinor Glyn, who assures the 
finicky that she departs from historic 
truth “never knowingly,’ without once 
removing her rapt and gleaming eye 
from the hungry hosts of spinsters and 
pensive wives who will embrace her 
hero, “so winning, so unwon,” in rap- 
tures which the poet’s fame will cer- 
tainly excuse. 


Divorce-Victim 


THE KENwortHyYs—Margaret Wilson 
—Harper ($2.00). The lives of some 
commonfolk are here dammed up into 
tragedy by the rather rickety proposition 
that it is dishonorable for a man to ex- 
ert any extra-legal effort to recover, 
from his rich, reprehensible, divorced 
wife, the custody of their unhappy child. 
Author Wilson* was awarded the 1923 
Pulitzer Prize for the simplicity and 
directness of The Able McLaughlins. 
Simple in diction is The Kenworthys 
and fairly direct in presentation. But 
only a patient reader will penetrate the 
morasses of reiterative dialog, will take 
the scanted, arbitrary motives on faith, 
will ignore loose ends and faulty em- 
phases and win through to the central 
piece of work that recommends the book. 
The characterization of gangling young 
Bronson Kenworthy, precocious, per- 
verse, love-starved divorce-victim, is 
striking. He is brought up by a devoted 
chauffeur. He glowers at the world 
through thick glasses. He kicks, punches, 
smokes black cigars at 14, reviles his 
mother’s name. His father and Aunt 
Emily slowly humanize him. He dies of 
pneumonia at precisely the right moment 
to make the thwarted lives and love of 
those two seem quite noble—but a little 
absurd. 





* Not to be confused with Margaret Wood- 
row Wilson, eldest daughter. of the late Pres- 


ident, who is in the advertising business. 
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Salzburg 

Once there was a riding school in 
Salzburg, Austria. Max Reinhardt, 
whose castle—Leopoldskron—overlooks 
the crenelated streets of the old ,cathe- 
dral town, sent some weeks ago an army 
of mercenaries against the riding school 
with billhook, adz, hammer, saw. They 
tore out the stalls, put in a pipe organ. 
A choir loft went where the bins had 
been; the walls, which still preserved 
the smell of saddle-soap, disinfectant 
and horse-manure, were transformed in- 
to cathedral columns; the tanbark be- 
came an amphitheatre for the quality. 
There, last week, gathered a number of 
deposed princes, English lords and their 
ladies, U. S. women and their hus- 
bands, ambassadors, famed orchestral 
conductors and the 1,000 fathers and 
mothers of the hamlet. The Salzburg 
festival had begun. 

On the first night, Hugo Hoffmans- 
thal’s Welt Theatre Allegorical Pageant 
Play was given. “One of Reinhardt’s 
greatest triumphs . , representatives 
of the press dutifully wired to their 
papers. 

Rosamond Pinchot straddled a bicycle. 
Her white twill dress deserting her he- 
roic limbs, her short hair a pennant in 
the Alpine winds, she dashed to the 
riding school for a rehearsal. 

“Did you know,” said Director Rein- 
hardt, “that The Miracle has been pro- 
duced in six villages and towns around 
here. I thought it might interest you. 
It is just one of those things... .” 

Producer Morris Gest pursued the 
famed Director with a document from 
the Equity Players inviting him to come 
to the U. S. 

Writer Arnold Bennett conversed 
with Miss Pinchot between the acts of 
a rehearsal of The Miracle. “A very 
great man,” said he of Director Rein- 
hardt. 

Lady Diana Manners drove up at the 
wheel of a dusty limousine piled with 
innumerable trunks. She had started 
from Munich at 5 in the morning to ar- 
rive in time to rehearse. 

After the final curtain fell on the first 
performance, Miss Pinchot and Lady 
Diana were called out again and again. 
Miss Pinchot, a slender, vigorous nun, 
was a rare contrast to the stolid Teu- 
tonic actress Sari Fedak, whose inter- 
pretation is more familiar to European 
audiences, 

Salzburg hételiers ran out of goats’ 
cheese, black bread and beds. Celebrated 
visitors, unable to procure respectable 
lodgings or to endure the hard cots and 
sunburnt goitres of the local peasantry, 
appealed for aid to Herr Reinhardt. 

Conductor Karl Muck, with a com- 
pany from the Vienna Staatsoper re- 
hearsed Mozart’s Don Giovanni. Franz 
Schalk prepared to conduct The Mar- 
riage of Figaro. 

Herr Reinhardt offered the houseless 








© Keystone 
Miss PINcCHOT 


She dashed to the riding school 


visitors beds in his castle. Said he: 
“They had no place to go. That is this 
festival for you. It is just one of those 
thidigs, ...” 


l’. 





Knox Elects 


Last winter the students of Knox 
College (Galesburg, Ill.)  placarded 
their campus: “We want Meiklejohn.” 
They meant Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, 
revolutionary deposed President of Am- 
herst College. They wanted Dr. Meikle- 
john for President of Knox to succeed 
Dr. James L. McConaughy who last 
January shifted to the ‘chair of Wes- 
leyan University (Time, Dec. 29). 
They thought Dr. Meiklejohn and his 
liberalism were. “indispensable.” But 
Dr. Meiklejohn was planning an “inde- 
pendent” university of his own (TiMkE, 
Sept. 15) and the students’ placards 
faded, wilted. : 

Not until last week did the Knox 
trustees find a man to fill the shoes of 
Dr. McConaughy. When they did he 
turned out to be Albert Britt of Man- 
hattan, for 14 years editor of Outing, 
for the past year and a half an edi- 
torial standby of Publisher Frank A. 
Munsey. Thus it came to pass that 
there was another editor-president.* 
President - elect sritt’s qualifications 
were enumerated: his age, 52; his Illi- 
noisian background—born in Utah, IIL, 
schooled in Galesburg and at Knox it- 
self; his wide experience and acquain- 
tance in business and literary circles; 
his “unusual sense of humor’; his in- 

*Editor Glenn Frank of Century is also 


President-elect Frank of the University of 
Wisconsin (Time, May 25). 
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formation on and enthusiasm for col- 
lege athletics; his conception of these 
last. as all-round developers in prefer- 
ence to the development chiefly of 
crack teams and individuals; his relig- 
ious nature. 


Manifesto 


From its national headquarters at 
Chicago, the American Federation of 
Teachers (adjunct of the American 
Federation of Labor) issued a 16- 
pronged manifesto of its program for 
next year. The teachers will agitate 
for: 

1) The five-hour school day. (Many 
schedules, particularly in high schools, 
occupy from 6 to 8 hours.) 

2) A “cultural” wage, allowing them 
to “improve their training and social at- 
tainments,” with annual automatic incre- 
ments. 

3) A single salary scale for teachers 
equally experienced. Minimum salary: 
$2,000 per annum. 

4) Sabbatical leave, with “adequate 
compensation.” 

5) Academic freedom, i. e. from stric- 
tures upon teaching established facts and 
well-supported theories, especially in so- 
cial and natural sciences. 

6) Pay during illness, quarantine or 
funeral-attendance. 

7) Abolition of secret teacher-rating 
systems in boards of supervision, ete. 

8) Appropriate pensions after 30 
years’ service. 

9) Maximum enrolments of 1,500 pu- 
pils; maximum classes of 30. 

10) Erection of schoolhouses that are 
“comfortable, safe, sanitary, well- 
equipped, and yet retain an air of friend- 
liness.” 

11) Recognition of the voice of 
teachers’ councils in determining educa- 
tional policies. 

12) Teacher tenure, i. e., discourage- 
ment of the “hire-and-fire” policy. 

13) Trial and appeal boards composed 
equally of teachers and education board 
members, plus a jointly elected neutral. 

14) Modern methods from experi- 
mental fields. 

15) Elective (instead of appointive) 
boards of education, financially inde- 
pendent, acting as separate taxing bodies, 
having teacher and labor (small tax- 
payers) representation. 

16) Equal educational opportunities to 
all races, creeds and social strata. 


In Virginia 

Experiencing various emotions, the 
friends and enemies of Evolution last 
week beheld the formation, in Rich- 
mond, Va., of a Patriotic Welfare Com 
mittee which vowed to do battle this fall 
for a bill in the Virginia legislature sim- 
ilar to that lately passed in Tennessee 
and that lately defeated in Georgia—a 
bill to forbid the teaching, in state- 











supported schools, of any theory of the 
origin ot man “in conflict with the 
Bible.” 

The embattled patriots: Ku Klux 
Kgan, Women of the Ku Klux Klan, 
Junior Order of the United. American 
Mechanics, Sons and Daughters of Lib- 
efty, Patriotic Order of the Sons of 
America, Patriotic Order of Americans, 
Daughters of America; Order of Fra- 
ternal Americans. The same patriots 
lately backed, but lost, a bill causing 
verses from the Bible to be read daily 
before school classes. 


In Fundamentalland 

In Tennessee, where John Thomas 
Scopes recently filled the heavens by 
teaching Evolution (Time, May 18 et 
seq.), came the news that Dayton’s 
High School is to have one Raleigh E. 
Valentine Reece, reporter on The Nash- 
ville Tennesssecan, as a teacher in the 
place of the aforesaid John Thomas 
Scopes, ousted. 

Mr. Reece does not believe in Evolu- 
tion, a fact which comforted all pioneer 
Tennesseeans. But he does believe that, 
if the theory could be proved beyond 
the shadow of a scientific doubt, it 
would not conflict with the tale of 
Genesis. This was likewise approved by 
the Tennesseeans. 

In Kentucky, contiguous to Tennes- 
see, Miss Lela V. Scopes, like her 
brother an Evolutionist, was refused re- 
appointment to her position in the Pa- 
ducah schools, Smiling, she announced 
that she had signed a contract to teach 
in the Highland Manor School for Girls 
at Tarrytown, N, Y. 


“Psychic Bath” 

Picture a schoolroom full of seated 
children, all tense, eyes forward, on the 
alert. Teacher sits tensely too, watch- 
ing them breathlessly. Suddenly Teacher 
cries a sharp command. The children 
spring to their feet, jump up and down, 
leap on their chairs and desk-tops, run, 
scream, yell, pull hair, bleat, cat-call, 
caterwaul, whistle, shout, gibber, bang 
fists, stamp feet, kick out, fall down, 
scramble around. Seeing the pande- 
monium slacken, Teacher joins the spec- 
tacle, waves arms, shouts, yells, halloos, 
squeaks, bellows. 

Then Teacher sits down. Another 
sharp command. Into their places shoot 
the children, sit erect, silent, stock still— 
still and silent as heaving, panting chil- 
dren can sit. The panting and the heav- 
ing cease. Silence settles down over 
the room like a soft rain. Nerves relax. 
Ebulliency is gone. Repose remains. 
Then back to lessons again. 

Such scenes do not yet occur, by de- 
sign, in U. S. schools. But it is~the 
proceeding that a Paris despatch de- 
scribed last week as Pedagog Phillippe 
Teste’s “psychic bath,” adopted by sev- 
eral French schools to develop children’s 
self-control. Teachers testified that the 
“bath” had proved “extremely benefi- 
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cial” in tranquilizing unruly, restive 
children. Doubtless it had stimulated 
many a logy, lethargic one as well. 


At Michigan 


Michigan University last week an- 
nounced its choice of a successor to 
Poet Robert Bridges, English Laureate, 





© Paul Thompson 
Jesse Lyncu WILLIAMS 
Calm, beetle-browed 


as incumbent of the Michigan Fellow- 
ship in Creative Arts, a chair instituted 
in 1921 by the late President Marion 
LeRoy Burton and first filled by Poet 
Robert Frost. The chosen was Author 
Jesse Lynch Williams of Manhattan, 
onetime (1921) President of the Au- 
thors’ League, Pulitzer. Prize winner 
(1917, for his play, Why Marry?), 
novelist and short-story writer of the 
same kindly school as his fellow Prince- 
tonian, Booth Tarkington, and his good 
friend Julian Street. Mr. Williams, a 
calm, beetle-browed gentleman who this 
week turned 54, has not the air of a 
professional litterateur. Rather does he 
seem an urbane, drily humorous gentle- 
man of comfortable means and consid- 
erable social distinction. During his 
year’s residence at Ann Arbor, he will 
be afforded ample leisure for his liter- 
ary pursuits and a free hand to bring 
to the students, in any way he chooses, 
his views upon the life of art and the 
art of living. 


Liberal Dartmouth 


A year ago, President Hopkins of 
Dartmouth College received, by request, 
a report on “the liberal college,” why it 
should exist, how it ought to work— 


- from a-dozen members of his Senior 


class. The students had gathered their 
information, resolved their theories, on 














visits to numerous U. S. institutions of 
higher learning (Time, Aug. 4, 1924). 


Then, in May, President Hopkins re- 
ceived and had published A Study of 
the Liberal College by Prof. Richard- 
son of the Dartmouth Chemistry De- 
partment, whom he had commissioned 
to visit colleges abroad, especially in 
England (Time, May 4). 


This month, Prof. Arthur Corning 
White of the Dartmouth English De- 
partment tells in Current History Maga- 
sine into what concrete terms President 
Hopkins and the Dartmouth . Faculty 
translated the two reports, terms which 
will be effective. when Dartmouth re- 
opens her doors next month. 


Prof. White calls the translation 
“Dartmouth’s. Reform in College Edu- 
cation ... the most fundamental changes 
in American academic policy since Dr. 
Eliot's introduction of the elective sys- 
tem at Harvard.”- Fundamental changes 
they are indeed, though not new depart- 
ures, since they embody ideas already 
mustered into the policies of some other 
U. S. colleges, notably Princeton. But 
they are changes of great interest to 
educators, especially in their .collective 
appearance at a single college. 


Briefly, the changes are four: 


1) Fundamental courses for Fresh- 
man and Sophomores to familiarize 
them with the various departments of 
knowledge and give a basis of general 
information on which to build up a spe- 
cialty later. “No student will be al- 
lowed to graduate who cannot write 
clear, logical correct English.” 


Other requirements: a semester each 
of Citizenship and Evolution; a year of 
Physical Education; a year each of two 
of the following: Mathematics, an an- 
cient language, a modern language; a 
year each of two courses in Mathe- 
matics or Physical Science; a year 
each of two courses in History, Phi- 
losophy, Psychology or the social 
sciences. 


2) Specializing or “majoring” for 
Juniors and Seniors in a chosen subject, 
with kindred courses synthesized. 


3) A comprehensive examination at 
the end of Senior year, designed to 
gauge not only the student’s mastery of 
facts but also his facility in methods 
of work and his perspective on the sub- 
ject as a whole and its place in the 
body of knowledge. 


4) Exemption of the exceptionally 
able student from all regular class at- 
tendance, affording him such instruction 
as best fits his individual needs and 
freedom to pursue his work at whatever 
speed and to whatever distance his ca- 
pacity permits—that is, honors courses. 


“At last,” concludes Prof. White, 
“we in America are recognizing the ex 
ceptional student. Heretofore we have 
done all we could to throttle him.” 
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SCIENCE 


MacMillan 


With Aretie winter and its impos- 
sible flying- weather only a_ fortnight 
off, Explorer Donald B.. MacMillan and 
his fellow Arctic-argonauts (TIME, 
June 22 et seq.) at Etah, Greenland, 
last week fumed and fretted at fogs and 
gales which delayed their work of find- 
ing west of them, on Ellesmere Island, 
a suitable spot for a food and fuel way- 
station between Etah and Cape Thomas 
Hubbard (Axel Heiberg Land), from 
which advance base they were to make 
search flights still farther west where 
fabulous “Crocker Land” may or may 
not await discovery. 


The cruising radius of the seaplanes 
out of Etah was cut. down from 1,000 
to 700 miles by the absence of a smooth 
stretch of beach in Etah harbor, the 
planes not being able to rise from the 
water with as heavy loads as they could 
lift from land. The round trip to Cape 
Hubbard and back is some 600 miles, 
leaving a margin of safety which Com- 
mander R. E, Byrd judged insufficient. 


Riding at their anchors, the NA-1, -2 
and -3 had to be watched constantly in 
the rough seas that ran, and kept from 
the paths of drifting icebergs. The 
NA-2. began to sink, her hull seams 
opened by battering waves. She was 
hoisted to the Peary’s deck to be caulked 
and fitted with a new motor. 


After several chilly, disappointing 
visits to the towering, ice-clad peaks 
across Smith Sound, the NA-1 and 
NA-3 settled into a narrow, sheltered 
neck of water called Flagler’s Fjord. 
It was only a third of the way to Cape 
Hubbard, but an admirable landing 
spot, The next days were spent, when 
weather permitted, plying to and from 
Etah with stores of oil, gasoline, food, 
many trips being necessary to stock the 
depot adequately. 


Radio communication between the ex- 
pedition and the U. S. continued suc- 
cessul, both in code and voice. Signals 
from the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station (Lake Bluffs, Ill.) were re- 
ceived most clearly by Operator Reii- 
artz of the Bowdoin. Beside reports to 
the U. S. Navy Department and the 
National Geographic Society from Op- 
erator Reinartz of the Bowdoin, Chi- 
cago operators distinctly heard Song of 
the Snow Bunting, Song of the Raven, 
and Song of the Fox rendered by Sing- 
ets Imyou-Getook, Kangak, Nu-Ka- 
pingwa and Ah-Kom-oing-wa. 


The snow-burned flyers, nourished on 
pemmican (food made from beef and 
dried fruits), chocolate, biscuits, tea, 
sugar, bacon, butter and the cheaper 
brands of cigarets, sallied out of Flag- 
ler Fjord, established a second base on 
Ellesmere Island, 120 miles northwest 
of Etah as the biplane flies. 

Maude. Explorer Roald Amund 
sen’s schooner Maude, icebound all last 
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Caroline Camp, 


winter in the region of the New Si- 
berian Islands, southwest of Bering 
Strait, in a fruitless attempt to drift 
over the North Pole, was reported last 
week at East Cape, Siberia, free of the 
ice and bound for Nome, Alaska. 
Though equipped with radio, the Maude 
has not been heard from directly for 
months. Presumably she was been with- 
holding gasoline from her power gen- 
erators, for use in crashing the floes. 
Hearing of her return, Explorer Amund- 
sen, in Copenhagen, conferring with 
Cermen dirigible experts upon a pro- 


. vivid, 

. turning 
the 

fight at Blane Mont from a human 


This is Captain John W. Thoma- 
son’s “Marines at Blane Mont: 
An Episode in the History of the 


His previous story—‘Fix Bayo- 
avalanche of 
praise from readers all over the 


- a country 
. an advertising 
. a retired major 


His illustrations, like his prose, 
. some 
of them done with burnt matches 


The September Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, published August 26, deals 

. the Thom- 
. satirical essays 


- Willian 


Cortissoz, 


“President Vergilius Alden Cook 
of Harmonia College,” by Carol 
. the joiner, by Jesse 
. the lady 
frequenters of antique shops, by 


“The Public Libraries of Ameri- 
ca,” praised and questioned by 
John Malcolm Mitchell, British 
authority, 


* * + 


’ 


“The Chinese Renaissance,” new 


light on current conditions in the- 


Orient, by Ellsworth Huntington. 


a 


And the man who told the public 
what the gnu, emu and other cross- 
word animals really are—William 
T. Hornaday—writes on an un- 
usual art. 


* + * 


Walter Gilkyson, Louis Dodge, 
and Gerald Chittenden tell stories 
of unique interest. 


* + * 


Watch for the headliners in the 
October, November and Christmas 
numbers, And assure yourself of 
the opportunity of reading them 
by doing the logical below 


Will Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
send me Scribner’s Magazine 
for one year and a bill for four 


dollars? 
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posed pole-flight in 1926, offered the 
Maude for sale to satisfy his creditors. 


Bottomward 


‘More and more often you hear men 
of Science declare that, as animal life 
crawled out of the water world in the 
beginning, so shall man, highest animal, 
some day return to the sea, prayerful, 
hungry, seeking food, fuel, riches. Gone 
is “Mother” Earth with other myths. 
Ocean they say, is the mother element. 

Dr. Hans Hartman of Manhattan is 





Use 
COLGATE’S 


lt removes causes 


of tooth decay 


Smile at the years as they slip by. 
Guard carefully against tooth decay, 
for the poisons that result from in- 
fected teeth can totally destroy good 
looks and good health. Bad teeth may 
even shorten life itself. 


Preventive dentistry—combating dis- 
ease by preventing tooth trouble—is the 
new scientific advancement. Colgate’s 
.Ribbon Dental Cream always has been 
in the forefront of this move for bet- 
ter teeth and health. 


The principal ingredients of Colgate’s 
are mild soap and fine chalk, the two 
substances that modern dental authori- 
ties approve. Causes of tooth decay 
thus are safely and effectively removed. 
The delicious taste of Colgate’s makes 
its use as pleasant as it is effective. 


You can’t be too careful of your teeth. 
“Wash” them with Colgate’s. It is 
made right and priced right—25c for 
the large tube, at your favorite store. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 





a man who goes to the bottom of 
things. He has cogitated the fact that 
more than seven tenths of the earth’s 
surface is submarine territory, on the 
average only three or four miles sub- 
merged. but in some places far, ° far 
deeper. All this territory is unexplored, 
save here and there by blind plummets 
and groping drag-nets, So for years Dr. 
Hartman, financially independent, has 
experimented—aided by that bathysophi- 
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Dr. Hans HartMAN 


He descended 3,000 ft. 


cal enthusiast, the late Prince of Mon- 
aco; by colleagues in the Royal Society 
of Arts and Sciences; and by the UV. S. 
Navy—with a  battleship-steel, plate- 
glass-windowed chamber in which he 
would cause himself to be lowered to 
ocean depths far more profound than 
any living man had previously attained. 


While the record of the divers in 
rubber and steel suits halted at about 
200 ft., Dr. Hartman descended 1,000, 
2,000, 3,000 ft. in his “diving bell.” 


Last week despatches from London 
announced.that Dr. Hartman had a per- 
fected “diving bell,” was off with seven 
fellow-scientists and-a secretary, for 
test drops to the bottom of the Medi- 
terranean. The Krupp works at Essen 
had built him a steel cylinder guaran- 
teed to resist sea-pressure at 15,000 ft., 
equipped with magnifying submarine 
telescopes instead of windows; with re- 
volving saddles, one above the other, 
for observers; with a periscope, radio, 
telephone, ozone generator, carbon- 
dioxide filter, temperature and pressure 
instruments, powerful actinic illumina 
tors, a deep-sea cinema camera and two 
and a half miles of steel cable for 
lowering them all.. Lest this cable break 
or tangle, an electric switch in thé “bell” 
would disengage its prodigiously weighty 
lower shell, allowing the upper half 
and its occupants to bob upwards in 
safety. Three electrically driven propel- 








lers would maintain the “bell’s” vertical 
suspension in this emergency. 

At first Dr. Hartman’s explorations 
will be archaeological—in the watery 
streets of Paleopolis, earliest Greek:col- 
ony in Italy; now on the deep bottom 
of the Bay of Naples; and at Jerba, 
long-drowned port of Punic Carthage. 

Thereafter, who knows? If he reaches 
15,000 ft. in his present ‘depth vehicle, 
Dr. Hartman proposes an even stronger, 
more complicated one to reach Occan’s 
nethermost pit. There is known to be 
oil beneath parts of the sea-floor. There 
must also be rarer minerals, unimagined 
fishes, unguessable vestiges of the 
planet’s youth. And even should nothing 
of “practical” value be found, the divers 
may experience the exaltation of ex- 
plorers as intrepid as any that ever 
served Science—silent, in an abyss off 
Darien. 


Doodleburg? 


Last week at Jackson Mills (Ocean 
Co.), N. J., one George W. Perry, geol- 
ogist of Los Angeles, Calif., reluctantly 
demonstrated to incredulous newspaper 
reporters the “Perry Mineral Indicator,” 
a tripod apparatus fitted with compass, 
dials and a brass cylinder like the 
weight from a grandfather clock, sus- 
pended by a silken, tubular thread. Perry 
claimed that the cylinder contained se- 
cret ingredients which caused it to os- 
cillate, gyrate, agitate when in_ the 
vicinity of subterraneau oil, even thou- 
sands of feet in the earth. He, Perry, 
was the only living soul that could 
operate the marvelous machine, which he 
did by bringing a small container filled 
with crude oil into contact with. the 
silken thread. The principle that would 
cause the indication of the presence of 
oil in the ground, he explained, was the 
natural one that “like attracts like.” 
Furthermore,. the machine would. indi- 
cate other buried minerals—copper, gold, 
coal, iron—if properly “primed.” 

In Western oil fields, there is a type 
of itinerant genius who roams about 
with an ivory ball on a silk. thread, by 
means of which he assures the gullible 
that he can diyine buried fortunes in oil. 
He is known as a “doodlebug” and 
laughed at. Inventor Perry’s reluctance 
to have his Indicator given publicity 
arose from fear lest he be thought one 
of these. 

Five years ago Perry had taken his 
instrument East, dreaming of finding oil 
close on the edge of a vast industrial 
section. He had convinced two Rhode 
Island. worsted merchants of the instru- 
ment’s efficacy, had induced them to 
spend (up to last week) some $400,000, 
leasing 12,000 acres and sinking a test 
drill. All. this in secret. Said one ol 
the promoters: “This is just our little 
baby. We don’t want people to laugh.” 

Last week the drilling had descended 
3,500 ft., passing through strata of*gran- 
ite gneiss, a substance never known to 
have yielded oil in commercial quanti- 
ties. A pipe-line had been constructed 
from the orifice to a neighboring cran- 
berry bog to store the precious fluid 
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when and if it gushed. But not a 
smitch of oil appeared. 

Said N. J. State Geologist Henry B. 
Kummel: “It’s all bunk, . . . There’s 
no such thing as a successful machine to 
locate oil. If there were, it could be 
sold to Sinclair or Standard Oil for a 
million dollars in five minutes.” 

Said Inventor Perry, absorbed in his 
instrument: “Yes, we’re not far from 
oil now. A matter of feet perhaps, I'm 
sure... . Oil is where you find it.” He 
added that drilling would continue to the 
depth of the deepest wells in the U. S. 
(6,000-6,500 ft.). 

The deeper the drill went, the higher 
rose excitement among New Jersey 
farmers, realtors from as far west as 
Ohio, invalids and trippers from nearby 
Lakewood, piney health resort. Go-get- 
ters prepared for a boom, securing op 
tions, mapping a town. Sceptics be- 


lieved it merely the renaissance of 
New Jersey joke of five years’ standing : 
“Oil in Ocean County.’* 


Madame Flammarion 


Last week the publishers of the late 
Camille Flammarion, famed astronomer, 
announced that ten volumes of his works 
were yet to be issued. All must be re- 
vised, edited; some entirely rewritten. 
This work, they added, has been under- 
taken by his widow, Gabrielle. 


On her way to school along lime- 
bordered paths past the back-hedges of 
the burghers of Juvissy, France, little 
Gabrielle Renaudot, a spindling girl 
with legs like matches, hempen ringlets 
and immense brown eyes peering from 
the wan mask of her face, would pause, 
with furtive admiration, to watch the 
famed astronomer meditating in his 
kitchen-garden. Her mother, Maria La- 
tini, the original of Henri Regnault’s 
famed painting, Salome, was a friend 
of Flammarion’s. When she died, little 
Gabrielle went to the great man for ad- 
vice and counsel. Was she fond of 
Science? That was what he wanted to 
know. Ah, she would give her life for 
Science. He made her his secretary. 

In 1914 she went to serve as a nurse 
in the Cherbourg naval hospital. A se- 
vere wound forced her to leave the 
service. She was awarded the silver 
Medal of Honor. Flammarion made 
her his partner, collaborator, house- 
keeper. On Sept. 9, 1919, he married 
ker. Their wedding caused the worthies 
of Juvissy to whisper the inevitable ri- 
baldries that occur to the vulgar when- 
ever an aging celebrity marries a young 
girl. It is only recently that the public 
has learned the part she actually took in 
his work, 

“We used to say that our pens 
mingled so much that they got mixed 
up—we never knew who had written 

*Besides Perry’s fruitless efforts, other 
“oil booms” have periodically arisen, and 
collapsed, in New Jersey. The last occurred 
two months ago when citizens of Cape May 
thrilled to the pronouncement of their car- 
Penter-plasterer-mayor upon an oily deposit 
Unearthed in a lawn. Cried the mayor: “High 
Stade crude oil, flowing five gallons the min- 
ute.” Stated state geologists: “A kerosene 
barrel has been leaking,” 














A. 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 


SEAMANSHIP AND A 
NATION OF MARINERS 


ROM the far-off time when Jacques Cartier sailed his brave 

little boat out of grey old St. Malo harbor to find the 
thousand-mile St. Lawrence on the other side of the world, the 
men of Brittany have always been sailors. The quickest of the 
little feet in sabots are always set apart to seek the sea . . . and 
the fairest of the little faces under the wide lace caps always 
grow up to wait for them. 

To-day, you'll find the French sailor in the steaming harbors 
of Indo-China—and round by Madagascar—you'll find him 
in blue Tahiti and lazy Martinique—in Algiers and Tunis, in 
the street of the mosque—you'll see him in New York and 
Shanghai, in Tokio and Marseilles—wherever the French flag 
flies over a French colony or a French ship. 

The Compagnie Générale Transatlantique (French Line) 
alone has a hundred and ten ships on the seven seas, with 
thousands of these sturdy French seamen manning them. And 
in the great ship yard at St. Nazaire in Brittany, more ships 
are being born every year.... 

When you go to France, sail with a French crew. You'll 
never find better sailors. They serve with the French Line 
because these boats are France afloat and, by one of the quick- 
est and easiest routes, reach the land of the Tri-color. 

Walk into France at the French Line gangplank in New 
York . . . at Havre, the port of Paris, just another gangplank 
.. then the boat train—and in three hours vou’re in Paris. 


Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 


19 State Street, New York of Europe and the United States 








what!” said she. “Ours wads not an or- 
dinary union—it was too complete for 
that. We never left each other’ for a 
moment. Our work was our whole life 
and our greatest pleasure. . . . During 
the 20 years I have been with him I 
néver.conce heard him raise his voice. 
‘ From the first he destined me 
to succeed him, to go on with his 
work..: =.” 


Experiment 


A curious bird is the pelican. 
His beak will hold more 
belican. ... 

How much food should a life-boat 
load, should her mother-boat sink at 
sea? Last week three mariners of 
Cornwall and a wireless operator set out 
to discover, taking with them in the 
40-ft., 15 h.p. Elizabeth and Blanche, a 
modified life-boat, only hardtack, choco- 
late, condensed milk, tinned stuffs and 
vegetable extracts to eat on a 38,000 mi. 
cruise around the world. They will stop 
at 50 points and report their condition, 
which, if ever it becomes ominous, will 
certainly do so on the 4,600-mi. stretch 
between Tasmania and Durban. Des- 
patches did not state whether or not 
the Cornish mariners would indulge 
themselves at ports of call. 


than his 


Wave Lengths 

When friends tell you tall stories of 
their rough sea passage—how mountain- 
ous, star-blotting waves towered “50, 60, 
100 feet above our trembling ship,” re- 
fer them to an article that appeared last 
week in the Social~ Politischer Dienst 
(Berlin). Accurate determination with 
a special cinema camera had, it was 
stated, shown that ocean waves in a 
light breeze were from 2 to 4 yards 
high (i.e, above sea level). In a 
“high sea,” waves might rise to 9 yards; 
in a “violent gale,” to 10 or 12 yards. 

From crest to crest the “longest” 
wave was set at 300 yards. (Let golfers 
picture a drive and a pitch; tennis play- 
ers, 12 courts laid end-to-end; city- 
dwellers, 314 blocks). The time it took 
one waye to replace another was approx- 
imated at 20 seconds. “Longest” waves 
thus travel 15 yards per second, 40 miles 
per hour. 


Great Cable 


Last week, in a cornfield just west of 
Toledo, engineers of the American Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Co. completed a 
seven-year job. Their chief put the last 
of 5,750,000 wire-splices in the longest 
telephone cable in the world. Sheathed 
in lead antimony so that it would con- 
tinue functioning if blown down or 
covered with ice and snow, capable of 
carrying 258 telephone conversations 
and 520 telegraph messages sim ultane- 
ously, worth 25 millions, the cable 
wound its way out of the cornfield on 
its 35,700 poles, eastward through 
Cleveland, Akron, Newcastle (Pa.), 
Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, Reading and 
Morristown (N. J.) to Manhattan, 
where it joined with the Boston-Wash- 
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ington cable; westward through South 
Bend (Ind.) to Chicago, where it joined 
with the soon-to-be-completed Chicago- 
St. Louis cable. 


Inventions 


Inventions, discoveries reported last 
week included : 

In London, a “master-film” bearing 
letters and figures in many styles of 
type, which, when operated by a key- 
board, typewriter-wise, fractionally ex- 
poses a sensitized base to desired char- 
acters, where they were photographed. 
The base thus articulated, correspond- 
ing in function to type set by a linotype 
machine, can be inked and run off on 
paper. Different sizes in type are ob- 
tained by automatic adjustment of the 
focus of the camera lens. 

A single spool of master film, 3 in. 
wide, 2 in. in diameter, contained the 
equivalent of 2,700 fonts of type, Spac- 
ing, column-width, style of type are de- 
termined with equal facility and speed. 
Telegraphy and wireless telegraphy can 
be utilized to operate several of the ma- 
chines in various towns simultaneously. 
The importance, as prophesied by “two 
men in a back street,” the inventors: to 
printing, especially that of newspapers, 
by saving millions in capital outlay for 
type fonts, many valuable minutes get- 
ting to press, 

In Berlin, Dr. Karl Mueller claimed 
to have discovered a process for reduc- 
ing metal foils to a thinness of one- 
millionth of a centimetre,* retaining 
elasticity in foils transparent as ocu- 
lists’ glass. The importance: to tele- 
phones, radios, musical instruments; to 
study of atomic structures. 


In Vienna, there exists (as reported 
hy the Compressed Air Magazine, Man- 
hattan) a benzene-driven ice-wagon 
equipped with a vertical compressor be- 
hind the chauffeur’s seat for making ice, 
by the motor’s power, between and at 
customers’ doors. 

In Manhattan, the Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co. demonstrated a 
“panatrope” and “panchords,” announced 
that both would soon be marketed. The 
panatrope is a new music-making ma- 
chine constructed on the principle of 
radio-telephotography, using vacuum 
tubes and a photo-electric cell to replace 
the horn and sound-box of the phono- 
graph. Where the phonograph caught 
and reproduced, at best, only 50% of 
the frequencies (sound waves) given 
forth by an artist or orchestra, it is 
claimed the panatrope catches and repro- 
duces 90%, eliminating extraneous noises 
of machinery. The panchord is a film- 
record, having sound waves fixed upon 
it photo-electrically, capable (largest 
size) of playing continuously for an 
hour without “changing the record.” 

Within 24 hours of the Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender demonstration, the Vic- 
tor Talking Machine Co. announced, 


*Gold can be reduced to a thinness of 
0.00008 mm. 
Tin can be reduced to .0254 mm. 





without describing it, a music-producing 
instrument which was destined to “revo- 
lutionize the industry.” ‘ 

At Washington, Philip P. Quayle of; ;. 
the Bureau of Standards added consid-' § 4 
erably to man’s knowledge of ballistics.’ *., 


He invented an electrical apparatus 
which enabled him to take pictures of 
a bullet speeding through the air at 
2,700 feet a second and its following 
gases. This is done by means ‘of an 
electric spark which has a duration of 
roughly a millionth of a second. 


This invention proved, contrary to 
theory, that a bullet rapidly draws away 
from the gases within a few inches from 
the muzzle. It was supposed that the 
gases followed closely, increasing the 
speed of the bullet for some distance, 


MEDICINE 


Birthday 


In the village of Montgomery, sub- 
urbs of Cincinnati, villagers dug last 
week deep into their pockets, found 
many dollars. Some of this money they 
put into a purse; the rest they invested 
in a new automobile, fully equipped. 


Sometime later, Dr. Charles W. Eck- 
ermeyer, a sensitive physician who, dur- 
ing the 47 years he has been practising 
medicine, has never sent his patients a 
bill, celebrated a birthday. To him, to 
commemorate his selfless devotion to 
his profession, the villagers gave the 
purse, the motor, 





“Saere uige 


“How shall I get my child to sleep?” 
wail many mothers. Last week Dr. E. 
J. Huenekens of Minneapolis discussed 
this problem in The Journal of the 
American Medical Association. He de- 
clared that it was often the inept tactics 
of just such wailing overanxious parents 
that keep the child awake and derange 
its nervous system. “I know nothing 
more pitiful,” said he, “than the fre- 
quently precocious child brought up in 
the adult atmosphere of the typical fam- 
ily hotel.” He classified two common 
varieties of harmful parents: 


1) The warped parent who keeps 
children from adequate companionship 
because of the possible danger of ac- 
quiring infectious diseases. 


2) The prudish parent who is afraid 
her child will pick up undesirable lan- 
guage and habits from “the awful mick 
next door.” 


Dr. Huenekens told what should be 
done to make children eat: 


Guidance. Help the child to get 
acquainted with new foods and to accept 
new flavors. Give only a small amount 
of food the first time, gradually increas- 
ing. In some cases combining a new 
food with one the child already likes is 
helpful. Do not call attention to the 
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What 7% 


52 Years of 
Proven Safety 


Proven safety is the 
feature. of . Sinith 
Bonds that appeals most strongly to 
conservative investors. And rightly so, 
for safety is the first essential of success- 
ful investing. But the rate of interest 
you receive—in other words, what you 
accomplish with the money you invest 
—also has an important bearing on the 
success of your investment. 


Profitable 
as well as Safe 


In Smith Bonds, the 
proven safety of 52 
years is combined now with the attrac- 
tive interest rate of 7%, which adds im- 
petus to the growth of your invested 
funds. Moreover, you have the privi- 
lege of using our Investment Savings 
Plan, which gives you the full rate of 
bond interest on every payment, and 
which enables you to compound your 
interest at the bond rate. 


An Independent Money grows sur- 
Monthly Income prisingly fast when 
interest is compounded at 7%. If you 
invest $50 a month in 7% Smith Bonds, 
and reinvest your interest at the same 
rate, you will have saved, in 10 years, 
$8,657.10—enough to give you, at 7%, 
a monthly income of more than $50; 
that is, a monthly income greater than 
your monthly investment. 


Means to You 


This interest rate on Smith Bonds 
is combined now with a record of 
no loss to any investor in 52 years 


How $10 a Month Here is another ex- 
Becomes $25,000 ample of what 7% 
will do. If a man starts at the age of 25 
to invest on/y $70 a monthin 7% Smith 
Bonds, and reinvests the interest at the 
same rate, he will have, at the age of 65, 
more than $25,000. Yet he actually 
will pay only $4,800. All the-rest will 
be compound interest. 


Howan Investment Our Investment 
Doubles Itself Savings Plan also 
enables you to compound your income 
from an investment simply by reinvest- 
ing the interest coupons. If you own a 
$1,000 bond paying 7%, and reinvest the 
coupons at 7%, your original invest- 
ment of $1,000 will grow, in 1034 years, 
to $2,000. 

First Mortgage 
Security 


7% Smith Bonds are 
First Mortgage 
Bonds, strongly secured by improved, 
income-producing city property, and 
protected by time-tested safeguards. 
You may buy Smith Bonds outright, 
or under our Investment Savings Plan, 
in $100, $500 and $1,000 denomina- 
tions. Maturities range from 2 to 15 
years. Send your name and address 
today for our two booklets, telling the 
facts you will want to know about 
Smith Bonds and explaining all de- 
tails of our Investment Savings Plan. 


SEND FOR THESE BOOKLETS 


Fifty-two Years of Proven Safety”’ tells why Smith 
Bonds are safe bonds, how Smith Bonds are safeguarded, and 
how we have attained our record of no loss to any investor in 


52 years. 


**How To Build an Independent Income’ tells how 
you can buy 7% Smith Bonds with savings of $10 or more 
a month and get 7% interest on all payments. Also shows the 
results you can accomplish by investing systematically at 7%. 


The F. H. Smith Company 





Founded 1873 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 


PITTSBURGH 
MINNEAPOLIS 








| child. 








| fact that the food is new or the possi- 


bility that the child may not like it. 


Imitation. Older members of. the 
family should be enthusiastic’ about 
foods and eat ‘what is set before them. 
A child will imitate them. ‘Younger 
children will follow the older ones. In 
the case of an only child, a “party” 
helps him eat. Many families get to- 
gether only at meal time, and therefore 
meal time should be a happy time. 


Praise. Praise the child when he 


eats well. Be proud of him and let him 
know it. Do not emphasize his failures. 


Patience and firmness. Show the 


child that: you expect him to eat his 


food. Set it before him and make him 


| sit at the table until he eats it all, no 
| matter how long it takes. 


Start with 
small amounts of suitable foods and 
give him as much time as necessary to 
eat. He will soon learn to eat the 
amount he really needs. Never allow 
his refusal of food to make you angry. 
Perhaps he does not eat because he en- 


joys seeing you become irritated. 


Deprivation. Deprive a child of 
dessert or some food of which he is 
very fond if he does not eat the rest 
of his meal. Be firm but not cross. . lf 
you decide to.do a thing, do not change 
your mind, no matter how much the 
child teases. (Children soon discover 
that it is possible to make you change 
your mind.) 


Force. Force is necessary for chil- 
dren who spit out their food or those 
who vomit at will. Give such a child 


| a small amount of the food; if he vom- 
| its give him more; continue until he 


keeps the food down. When he learns 
that you know his trick, he. will stop. 
3egin this method when the baby takes 
his first spoonful of cereal. 


Illustration. Show pictures and tell 
stories of children who eat well. iA 
scrap-book made up of pictures of the 
foods to ‘be eaten and of children at- 
ing happily may be used to interest a 
Gummed stars may be pasted 
into the. book whenever he eats certain 
foods. Be enthusiastic over the book 
and the child’s progress. Get an ott- 
sider, his teacher if possible, interested 
in the book. 


Relaxation. Often a child does not 
eat because he is excited from play. A 
half hour of rest before meal time is.a 
great help in such cases. 


Sleepless 


Last week four robust youths, four 
healthy girls, students at George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C, 
offered their bodies to the Medical and 
Psychological Departments of that col- 
lege for experimentation. Professors 
conferred. The specimens were exatl- 
ined. The expetiments began. For 4 
day the subjects. went about their bus! 
ness as usual. In the evening they wert 
sent to the theatre, after which their 
blood-pressure was examined. On the 


| afternoon of the second day they went 
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to the country and watched a youngsters’ 
ball game. Then a blood test was t>en. 
Some drove dummy automobiles. Profes- 
sors sat beside them, observed how they 
did it. Little circles now began to ap- 
pear under the eyes of the robust speci- 
mens. For in the course of these ex- 
periments they had never once gone to 
sleep. That was the experiment. 


Illicit 

On the north side of Atlantic City, 
N. J., fringing the smoke-blackened 
Pennsylvania railroad yards, row on 
row of frame houses slouch over the 
street like ragged standees at a free- 
lunch counter. In the daytime, almost 
no one can be seen along that street, 
but at night the doors of the rickety 
houses open and the occupants come 
forth. Their black faces blend adeptly 
with the night; their bodies are blurred 
shadows in doorways, or lazy silhou- 
ettes revealed where street-corner bars 
and laundries drip golden honey into 
the darkness. They seem not to have 
a wish in the world, these limber shad- 
ows, except to idle, waiting for a hypo- 
thetical friend to treat them to a phan- 
tom beer, or listening to the mutter and 
shuffle of jazz that issues from the 
garish arcade of the Paradise Café. 

Yet what wishes they harbor in their 
ghostly hearts were revealed last week 
by the police. They wish for magic 
powders potent to bring back an erring 
wife or husband; for herbs that will 
“Tie Down Goods” (i.e, keep the ob- 
ject of their affections from departing), 
for “Boss Fix Powders” (roots and 
simples that- will keep an employer in 
ahaleyon mood), for fusions that will 
win the heart of the most austere 
maiden. Throaty voices extol in music 
the virtues of such medicines. 

Last week, along these smoked streets, 
a letter was distributed. It was signed 
by one D. Alexander, 99 Downing 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., and offered to 
supply the needs of the wishers at the 
following rates: 

Guffer Dust (No. 1 good) 

Happy Dust 

Black Cat’s Ankle Dust 

Black Cat’s Wishbone 1,000 
King Solomon’s Marrow 1,000 
Easy Life Powder 100 
Tying Down Goods 50 
Chasing Away Goods 50 
Boss Fix Powders 15 
Buzzard Nest 100 

Halleluiah! Everyone was joyful. 
Happy times were coming. King Solo- 
mon was coming. The devil was a dead- 
beat now. Halleluiah! Sang some: 

I swear to God my man’s got a black 
cat’s bone 

I said a black cat’s— 

I mean bone. 


‘l swear to God my man’s got a black 


cat’s bone— 
Every time I start to leave I gotta come 
back home. 
Others : 
Just sprinkle, sprinkle, sprinkle 
Yo’ goofer du—hust 











And yo’ little yellow Nellie with the 
atamonds on her bosom 

Will quit her razz-muw’taszle, her sneakin’ 
jizzle-jazsle 

An’ come back to the Daddy that had 
her fust. 


The police confiscated 12,000 of the 
circulars of voodoo doctor D. Alexander 
as they were being distributed among 
the dingy houses by six negro boys. 
The cache of the abominable illicit med- 
icines which he offered for sale could 
not, however, be located. 


Sex War 


For the unscientific extravagances to 
which his doctrine has led him, Bernarr 
Macfadden, U. S. apostle of body-wor- 
ship, blatant exponent of “physical cul- 
ture,” has more than once called upon 
himself the censure of the American 
Medical Association (Time, Nov. 10). 

Now it appears that England has an 
intellectual counterpart of Apostle Mac- 
fadden in Capt. Anthony M. Ludovici. 
A lecturer and ‘conversationalist, one- 
time secretary to the late Sculptor Au- 
guste Rodin, married, 43, Captain Ludo- 
vici is ostensibly an opponent of British 
Feminism,* but his bookt dwells upon 
the physiological aspects of the argu- 
ment with all the insistence and most 
of the exaggeration of a typical Mac- 
fadden editorial in breast-feeding, pride 
in body and “the happy congress of man 
and wife.” 

Captain Ludovici is answered in 
much the same vein from a far-flung 
Anglo-Amazonian outpost by the second 
wife of the Hon, Bertrand Arthur Wil- 
liam Russell, lately-retired scholar of 
Cambridge University. 

Seeing folk about him champing on 
false teeth, peering through eyeglasses, 
taking nightly physics and laxatives, 
Author Ludovici argues, with hysterical 
prolixity, the physical degeneracy of the 
race. He sees in operation the sinister 
influences of remedial Medicine and the 
“body-despising” ideals of Christians 
and Feminists. Says he: “There is no 
such thing today as a guilty conscience 
about bodily depravity. . . . A clean 
mouth full of natural teeth, firmly set 
in unimpaired gums; a clean fresh 
tongue, not even slightly furred. by in- 
cipient chronic . indigestion; a sweet 
breath and the natural fragrance of a 
healthily functioning body—who knows 
love as Nature intended him to know it 
if he has not known these things? How 


*It has been observed by travelers that 
British women are divisible, broadly speaking, 
into three classes: “the horse-faced, the mouse- 
faced, the applecheeked.”’ It is observed by 
statisticians that there are some two million 
“surplus” or ‘unmarried British women. A 
third observation, to which the foregoing may 
or may not bear relation, is that English 
women have agitated Feminism—i.e., assertion 
of the equality, if not superiority, of women 
to men—longer, more militantly and along 
more extreme lines than women in any other 
modern nation. 


+ Additions to E, P. Dutton & Co.'s famed 
“Today and Tomorrow”’ series, at $1.00 the 
copy: Lysistrata by Anthony M. Ludovici, 
Hypatia by the Hon. Mrs. Bertrand (Dora) 
Russell, 
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Remove ALL 
Doubt 


arte og investing your surplus 
funds, take the precaution 
against loss by seeking the expert 
and conservative advice of your 
local or investment banker who 
will gladly serve you. 


Eliminate the Loss 
In Investments 


For after all good investment op- 
portunities predominate. Caution, 
Care, Investigation will reveal safe 
and profitable channels for your 
surplus funds. 


The Financial Article that appears 
in the September issue of Harper’s 
Magazine will help solve your 
investment problems. 


Form the habit of reading the 
financial article in every issue. 
You will find them profitable. All 
advertisements carefully censored. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 





Your Boy’s Crucial Years 


are from 8 to 14. Longmeadow, a country 
day and boarding school uses art, music and 
directed play in intensive, individualized work 
with this difficult age group. Small classes. 
Address, I. Mansur Beard, Longmeadow 
School, Box T, Longmeadow, Mass. 














A Scientific 
Skin Preparation 


Not just a “rubbing alcohol”’ 


Alcorub is refreshing, 
stimulating and beneficial 


to the most sensitive skin. 


INSIST ON ALCORUB 
Your Druggist Has It 
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DRAKE 


Upper Michigan Ave. 
and Lake Shore Drive 


CHICAGO 
Zz 


'AR-FAMED is THE 

DRAKE ana its splen- 
didlocationon the restful 
shores of Lake Michigan. 
Charming views from 
every window..... Ex- 
ceedingly popular is The 
Terrace, where summer 
guests find joy in lunch- 
ing, dining and dancing 
to entrancing music. 
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Management 


BLACKSTONE 


Under 


THe 


The Summer headwear 
designed by Dobbs & Co, 
New York’s leading hat- 
ters, combines comfort- 
able ease of fit with the 
smart style for which 
Dobbs is notable 


‘DOBBS & CO 
620 and 244 Fifth Ave New York 
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mariy rhodern meri and women can know 
love in this form?” 


Counters Mrs. Russell: ‘“Was love 
more delightful, ‘then, in the old days 
when baths were unknown, when ‘sweet 
breath’ in a woman was so rare as to be 
sung by poets and the reek of stale 
sweat was barely stifled by a strong 
perfume? John Donne wrote verses to 
the flea he saw nestling in his lady’s 
bosom. There is scarcely a fine gentle- 
man today who could face the prospect 
of making love to one of the fine ladies 
of the past six or seven hundred years 
in Europe. . . . I do not believe in ihe 
theory that the rougher our physique 
the more intense our bodily delights.” 

Author Ludovici imputes to Feminists 
aspirations to “rise above sex” into flat- 
breasted, man-scorning, virginal crea- 
tures tasing only the joys of disembodied 
spirits and reproducing their kind first 
by artificial fertilization and Caesarean 
sections, ultimately by ectogenesis 
(germs extracted, united, placed in in- 
for which only a small stud 
males (1 to 2,000 females) 
would be needed and permitted to sur- 
vive. 

Russell: “Artemis is 
slim and bold; Athene is stately. We 
have done well to worship at their 
shrines. But the call of Demeter the 
Fruitful is insistent.” And she contin- 
ues, surely to the surprise of her oppo- 
nent, to endorse, not only free love and 
polyandry (in theory), but four children 
per voluntary, physically-competent 
mother, judiciously planned for eco- 
nomically, judiciously timed by contra- 
ceptive methods between confinements. 


Retorts Mrs. 


“T read recently,” she writes, in an 
article [against birth control] by G. K 
Chesterton that sex without gestation 
and parturition is like blowing the trum- 
pets and waving the flags without doing 
any of the fighting. From a woman 
words, although displaying inex- 
perience, might come with dignity; from 
a man they are unforgivable, intolerable 
insult. What is man’s part but a per- 
petual waving of flags and blowing of 
trumpets and avoidance of the fighting.” 
Ludovici is convinced that 
“a manifest absurdity.” 
He calls for a rigorous Eugenics (in 
ciuding infanticide) ; for masculine will 
leadership and brains “sufficient 
to overshadow any female brain that is 
placed alongside ;” for reversal of pres- 
ent social values that enable the unfit to 
draw the fit down to their level; for the 
development of higher faculties in this 
new, robust man, especially psychic fac- 
ulties. 


such 


Captain 
sex equality is 


“ 


power, 


Mrs. Russell, looking into a future 
based upon sex equality, discerns the 
first appearance upon earth of a civiliza- 


tion that will never decay. 
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Parts 
Under the spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands, 
The smith a gloomy man is he— 
McCormick has his glands. 


So sang ribald young interns, 


24 














stage 


comedians, stag-line chucklers, when (in 
1922) Harold F. McCormick, famed 
harvester manufacturer, had been refi 
venated by Victor D. Lespinasse, Chi 
cago giand expert. 


Last week this Dr. Lespinasse, pro- 
testing that he had received “entirely too 
much publicity” from his seryices to 
Mr. McCormick, issued _ nevertheless 
some statements. The price of parts, 
he said, was coming down. When asked 
what parts he referred to, he made it 
clear that he meant the parts of that 
curious taxicab of the soul, the human 
He foresaw the day, he intimated, 
when. parts would be obtainable at 
standard prices from agencies in most 
large towns and service stations along 
the highways. In the minds of his 
listeners arose the vision of hilarious ad- 
vertisements offering for rent quaint ob- 
jects “slightly used but still in good 
condition,” putting up for sale parts 
“for which the owners had no further 
use”; of parts which might be exchanged 
for other parts. 


body. 


“T have a stack of letters here,” said 
Dr. Lespinasse, “as high as your head 
from men who want to sell their glands, 
Some of the prices are very reasonable, 
too. . . . There are not many buyers. 
When gland operations become more 
popular, naturally the market will sta- 
bilize.” 


“At present the only real standardiza- 
tion of price is in the human blood. Ten 
years ago, when transfusions were rare, 
the price of blood was about $100 a pint. 
Today it is around $35. 


“In the old days a man could sell his 
body to an undertaker. Many a down 
and outer thus kept himself alive by 
selling his corpse, and furthered Science 
by dying. Now traffic in human bodies 
in Illinois and many other states is con- 
trolled by law. The state claims all 
unidentified bodies and parcels them out 
to medical schools for laboratory use.” 
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PACKED ONLY BY JOSE BAU 
IN TORTOSA, SPAIN 


Send for free Recipe booklet 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 


22-24 Clarke Street New York 
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RELIGION 


Zionists 


In Vienna, the city where lie the 
bones of Theodore Herzl, onetime 
newspaper correspondent and pioneer in 
the Zionist movement, Zionists gathered 
for their 14th congress in 28 years. 
They bent together over tables in beer 
gardens, talking with subdued gestures, 
and always there was one name that 
rang and buzzed in their talk—the name 
of Chaim Weizmann, head of the World 
Zionist Organization. Opposition to his 
reélection was brewing on three fronts: 

1)' The impatience of the Jewry of 
Poland with his policy of making haste 
slowly in the business of restoring Pal- 
estine to the Jews and the Jews to Pal- 
estine. The economic policy of Poland 
has driven thousands of Jews to look 
for new homes. Weizmann has not yet 
organized Palestine to receive them. 

2) The militant Zionists of Paris, led 
by Vladimir Jabotinsky, enfant terrible 
of the movement, founder of the Jewish 
Legion. Jabotinsky strongly disapproves 
of Weizmann’s alleged acquiescence in 
British attemps to whittle down the 
Zionist pledge. 

3) The party of Jerusalem, led by the 
so-called “iron man,” Menahem Ussish- 
kin, a former colleague of Weizmann. 

Despite the vigorous if disorganized 
efforts of these rival factions to defeat 
him, the reélection of Weizmann seems 
highly probable, 


With such thoughts in their heads, 
hundreds of Jews made their way to 
the Freiheit Platz to attend the first 
session of the congress. Throughout 
the city 6,000 police were posted. 
Around the Platz were more than 500 
sabred police, holding back a growling, 
rumbling, angry crowd. 

With cries of “Clear out the Jews” 
thousands of young men, belonging to 
the violently anti-Semite Hackenkreut- 
ser (Swastika) organization, broke 
through the police cordons, began what 
they sportively called a “Jew hunt.” 
Anti-Zionist Jews supported “Christian 
Vienna” in its attempt to chasten their 
brethren. 

Mounted police quickly appeared. 
Showers of stones met them. Tne 
bobby was knocked off his horse. At 
one point the angry crowd chased the 
police around the broad Ringstrasse. 


At Stockholm 


Seven years ago, when the world was 
rolling in the pangs of its worst anguish 
before giving birth to a red and painful 
peace, Dr. Soderblom, Archbishop of 
Upsala, dreamed that the churches, like 
the nations, might meet at a conference 
table. He began to make plans. Last 
week his labor and vision were consum- 
mated. The Universal Christian Con- 


ference on Life and Work began its 
first session in Stockholm, Sweden. 

The purpose of this conference, out- 
lined under a redundant series of head- 
ings, is vague and expansive. . Reduced 
to simplest form, it constitutes an at- 
tempt to regain for the many branches 
of the Church a common, definite ethic. 
The international committee is com- 
posed of four groups: for the Protest- 
ant churches of Europe, for the East- 
ern Orthodox churches, for the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, for the U. S. 
Present at its sessions are such famed 
churchmen. as: Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 
of Brooklyn, Dr. Arthur J. Brown of 
Manhattan, the Bishop of Winchester, 
the Metropolitan of Sofia, the Metro- 
politan of Thyateria. 


BUSIN:ESS 


Current Situation 


In the commercial field, the most con- 
spicuous developments of the past week 
were price-reductions in the closely re- 
lated motor and gasoline industries. 
Businessmen were distracted, however, 
by the intense speculative operations in 
real estate and securities. In both cases, 
the cause seemed to be ample idle funds 
to play with rather than great increases 
in prospective earning power. What 
will happen next is anyone’s guess. 

Statisticians are declaring that the 
housing shortage is over, and numerous 
“To Rent” signs confirm their state- 
ments. Yet the astonishing construction 
boom continues. Likewise, old stock- 
brokers shake their heads and require 
larger margins, but stocks continue to 
march upward. 

The speculation in Florida real estate 
is nation-wide, and very wild; sporadic 
outbreaks of the same fever are, how- 
ever, to be. seen in many other sections 
of the country on a smaller scale. The 
collapse of Los Angeles real estate spec- 
ulation is forgotten. 


In stocks, the public know and let 
alone the best and the worst. But there 
are not apparently enough uncertain 
stocks with big possible future earning 
power to go round. In consequence, sen- 
sational advances continue in American 
Can, Mack Truck and similar issues. 
The rage for utility shares has appar- 
ently begun to subside, owing partly to 
Mr. Insull’s warning (see below). But 
now railroads are beginning to be 
boomed. 

The economic skies still are cloudless. 
Nevertheless, not all second and third 
mortgages are going to be worth their 
weight in gold presently. Neither is the 
stockmarket an El Dorado all the time. 


African Trade 


In 1914 the commerce between Africa 
and the U. S. amounted to $47,000,000. 
In 1924 it had grown to $160,000,000— 
an increase of 24%. Meanwhile, Afri- 
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can trade with the rest of the world had 
shown an increase of only 140%. 


This showing is ail the more remark- 
able when it is remembered that Africa 
is owned by European nations who need 
her raw materials, and have long culti- 
vated her markets for their goods. There 
are about 11,500,000 sq. mi. in Africa; 
England and France control about 4,- 
500,000 sq. mi. of it apiece, Belgium 
holds about 1,000,000 and the remaining 
1,500,000 belongs to Portugal, Italy and 
other countries. Yet 85% of U: S. ex- 
ports to Africa last year consisted of 
manufactured goods. 


Transportation facilities are rapidly 
being created in the “Dark Continent.” 
The Cape-to-Cairo route of about 5,000 
miles by rail and water lacks only 300 
miles of railway line. Also, the Ben- 
guella railway line from the Katanga 
copper fields to the African west coast 
is largely completed, and the unfinished 
portion is being steadily lessened. Al- 
together there are 23,000 miles of exist- 
ing railway mileage in Africa, which 
provide freight as well as passenger fa- 
cilities. More and more African rail- 
ways are used for commerce; in the be- 
ginning they were patronized mainly by 
travelers. 


Already there are large amounts of 
U.S. capital invested in Africa, prin- 
cipally in the Katanga copper mines and 
the new Congo diamond fields. Yet for 
several years the shares of the Rand 
gold mines and the De Beers diamond 
mines have been listed in the New York 
Stock Exchange, 


Copper 


For some months the “statistical posi- 
tion” of copper has been improving. Yet 
this has happened before, and business 
refused to become excited over it. Only 
lately have copper prices begun to re- 
flect increased demand and decreased 
stocks. 


At the beginning of 1925, stocks of 
refined copper amounted to 272,868,000 
pounds. By July, these had shrunk 90,- 
000,000 to 182,652,000 pounds. As for 
prices, copper began 1925 at slightly 
over 14c a pound, dipped last spring to 
134%c and recently has recovered to 
1434c. For several years the price of 
copper has been unique among com- 
modity prices in that it was below rather 
than above pre-War prices. 


During recent months, domestic con- 
sumption of copper has run about 65,000 
tons a month; while the electrical in- 
dustry has been taking less than previ- 
ously, car-makers and railroads have 
been buying more. Moreover, the ex- 
port demand for copper has consider- 
ably improved, especially from Ger- 
many and to a smaller extent from 
Britain, Belgium, Italy. 


Accordingly, there is a quiet optimism 
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present in the copper industry that has 
long been lacking. Thus far copper 
shares have not shown any great ad- 
vance, and they have too often disap- 
pointed Wall Street to be readily taken 
up by the speculating public. Yet from 
the standpoint of statistics the copper 
industry’s future appears brighter than 
it has for many years. 


Cotton 


When the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s estimate-of the 1925 cotton crop 
as of July 16 dropped with a thud to 
13,588,000 bales (Time, Aug. 3), no 
little comment in the trade was occa- 
sioned. The report as of August 1 
showed less startling changes. Condi- 
tion had fallen off from 70.4 on the 
former to 65.6 on the latter date. Never- 
theless, the crop was estimated at 13,- 
566,000 bales—only 22,000 bales under 
the July 16 figure. Losses in Texas 
owing to drought have apparently been 
practically offset by gains in more east- 
erly portions of the cotton belt. 


The supply of cotton is still far from 
large. On July 31, 1925, there were on 
hand 1,610,455 bales, of which 866,259 
were held by consuming establishments, 
514,196 in public storage and compresses 
and 230,000 bales elsewhere. During the 
year ending July 31, home consumption 
of cotton amounted to 6,191,349 bales of 
lint and 651,065 of linters, comparing 
with 5,680,554 of lint and 536,738 of 
linters for the year ending July 31, 1924. 
Exports have likewise increased; during 
the year ending July 31, 1925, 8,195,896 
hales were sent abroad, as compared with 
5,772,000 bales for the year ending July 
31, 1924. 


Very obviously, the much-heralded 
1925 cotton crop has been‘a keen dis- 
appointment, owing mainly to the Texas 
drought. But consumption is on the 
mend, and losses from the boll weevil 
have this year apparently run second in 
importance to caused by the 
weather. 
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Mr. Insull Speaks 


Few men are in a better position to 
know the facts about public utility enter- 
prises than Samuel Insull of Chicago, 
President of the Commonwealth Edison 
Co. of Chicago, which controls the entire 
electric lighting business of the city. 
Accordingly, when Mr. Insull expressed 
his opinion regarding the recent aston- 
ishing speculation in utility stocks, the 
stock exchange hearkened and gave heed. 


Although most of the capital now in- 
vested in utility enterprises is in actually 
operating companies, the late financial 
hubbub has occurred in the shares of 
holding companies. According to Mr. 
Insull, such holding-company shares have 
risen to unreasonable heights in recent 
markets. For, as he points out, the 











utility business is always subject to 
regulation by public commissions in a 
way unknown to ordinary industrial 
concerns. Yet security speculators per- 
sist in looking upon _ utility-holding- 
company stocks in the same light as in- 
dustrial shares. 


The real cause of the heavy specula- 
tion in utility holding Companies has 
undoubtedly been a sudden increase in 
earning power, plus a most unusual 
series of mergers and consolidations. 


It is a rare thing to discover a genuine 
business leader who will convey to the 
public unpleasant truths about his par- 
ticular industry. Mr. Insull has just as 
much faith in the public utility business 
as—say—Judge Gary undoubtedly has in 
the steel industry. But he realizes that 
there is such a thing as over-optimism, 
and he has courage enough to state so 
openly when occasion demands. Secretly, 
he must be amused to witness the re- 
action to his remarks of the numerous 
Pollyannas of U. S. business. 


Extra Dividends 


Last week the General Motors Cor- 
poration* declared an extra dividend of 
$1 a share on the outstanding common 
stock. This is the second increase in 
payments to common stockholders this 
year. In March the stock was placed 
on a $6 annual dividend basis by raising 
the quarterly dividend from $1.25 to 
$1.50. 


Several other companies last week 
declared extra dividends. 


Directors of the Eastman Kodak Co. 
paid 75c a share on the common stock, 


The McCall Publishing Co. gave $8 
a share on account of arrears due on 
the first preferred stock. 


The U. S. Gypsum Co. declared $1 
on the common stock. 


-Gasoline 


Again an evening-up process has oc- 
curred in gasoline prices. California has 
been in a position to furnish cargo lots 
at lle a gallon, which can be shipped 
to the Atlantic seaboard for 2c a gallon. 
As a result, Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey has cut its tank-wagon price lc and 
Standard of New York 2c. 


At present, the cheapest gasoline 
prices (tank-wagon rates) are: Los 
Angeles, 13.5¢; New Orleans, 14.5c; 
Memphis, San Francisco, Seattle, 15c. 
Gasoline is most expensive in Butte at 


*One of the few $1,000,000,000 corpora- 
tions in the world. Others: American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, the Pennsylvania and New York 
Central Railroads, U. S. Steel Corporation, 
National City Bank of N, Y. 





The Printing Multigraph 


A high-speed rotary printing 
Press, power driven. Equip- 
ment complete with typesetter 
(not shown), occupies only 
about 4 x 8 feet. Feeds auto- 
matically. Feeder holds 5000 to 
6000 sheets ordinary stock, any 
size from 3 x 3 to 11 x 14. Will 
take folded stock, cards, envel- 
Opes, etc. Machine prints direct 
from type or electrotypes with 
printing ink—colors if you wish. 
Saves 25% to 75% on a great 
range of printed matter for busi- 
ness of advertising use. Can 
also be used for form letter 
work. “ern 

Other Multigraph Models to 
suit the needs of any business. 
Ask for demonstration. 


Item 1. Your business spends a good round MONG Multigraph users you know— all getting 


P & first-class work and large savings—are J. L. Hud- 
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Co., Cleveland; American La France Co., Elmira, 
Item 2. At least a quarter of that sum— N. Y.; Lord & Taylor, New York City; Van Raalte 


probably a third, possibly a half—is the Co., New York City; New York Times; Frank E. Davis 
EXCESS over what the same printed matter Fish Co.; Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., 
would cost if produced, speedily, privately, and trundreds ¢f others. 
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22c, followed by Atlanta at 20.5c, Min- 
neapolis at 20.2c and Birmingham, Bos- 
ton, Denver,- New York, Philadelphia, 
Wilmington at 20c. Average price in 
30 representative cities is now 18.5c. 


According to the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, stocks of gasoline in this country 
fell only 22,000,000. gallons during last 
June, and at the end of that month stood 
at about 1,700,000,000—the high record 
for all time. In June, 1923, stocks fell 
65,000,000 gallons, and in Juné, 1924, 
about 51,000,000 gallons. This year the 
California producers, heavily loaded still 
with stocks of crude oil, have been freely 
refining it and sending it East via the 
Panama .Canal. Thus a price-cutting 
war has been precipitated all over the 
country. In such a contest, low cost 
marketers such as the long-established 
Standard Oil companies, enjoy a great 
advantage over high-cost marketers 
such as Sinclair, Pure Oil or Pan- 
American, 





LETTERS 


Herewith are excerpts from letters 
come to the desks of the editors during 
the past week. They are selected pri- 
marily for the information they contain 
either supplementary to, or corrective 
of, news previously published in TIME. 


California Was First 


TIME Los Angeles, Calif. 
New York, N. Y. Aug. 9, 1925 
Sirs: 





Recently Time (July 27 issue, Page 3) 
made a statement relative to a decision by 
the Carter Oil Co. to eliminate the twelve- 
hour day in the petroleum industry, thus “‘set- 
ting the example” for the industry and fol- 
lowing a similar decision of the United States 
Steel Corporation. It was further stated that 
the twelve-hour day has always been the work- 
ing basis in the oil fields. 


My pride in Western industry causes me 
to rise up in indignation to insist that the 
readers of T1ME be properly informed on this 
point. 


Thirteen years ago the Standard Oil Co. 
(Calif.) completely eliminated the twelve-hour 
day in all branches of its operation on the 
Pacific Coast, and almost immediately the same 
policy became a fact throughout the petroleum 
industry in California. 


When Mr. K. R. Kingsbury, President of 
the Standard Oil Co. (Calif.), appeared be- 
fore the Senate Investigating Committee a few 
years ago, he gave testimony to the effect that, 
within six months after the inauguration of 
the eight-hour day, the general efficiency and 
cost of operation had been greatly benefited 
by the change, in spite of the very large in- 
crease in labor expense. 

R. M. Woop 


P.S. Confirmation of the above may be had 
by reading the record of the investigation of 
the oil industry by the Senate a few years 
ago. 


Despective Statements 


TIME Carigara, Leyte, P. 1 
New York, N. Y. Tuly 2, 19 
Sirs: 

I have found out that I cannot continue to 
be a reader of your magazine. 

So please drop me from your list. 

In order that you may know what made me 
desist. from reading your news-magazine, let 
me tell you that in your issue of May 18, 
1925, Page 2, in telling something about the 
Philippines, my country, you have incurred in 
inaccuracies. Such despective statements as 
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“The old rebel Aguinaldo” and “the profes- 
sional politicians such as Quezon, Osmejia, 
Roxas’ are not the news a Filipino reader 
has to pay for. 

Epuarpo MAKABENTA 


Surprise 


TIME Wellington, N. Z. 
New York, N. Y. July 17, 1925 
Sirs: 

A letter from so far away will probably 
surprise you, but I am a constant subscriber 
to Time and find it useful as a summary of 
current events. Your writers however should 
make sure of their facts before publication. 
In your issue of June 8, Page 6, under the 
heading CoMMONWEALTH, you state that in 
connection with the 60th birthday of King 
George there was no official holiday in the 
Dominions beyond the seas. This is incor- 
rect. In this country, June 3, King’s Birth- 
day, is a statutory holiday and is observed 
as a close holiday by all Government offices, 
banks and business houses. 


J. V. Sotomon 


Good 


Tim Philadelphia, Pa. 
New "York, N. Y. July 31, 1925 
Sirs: 
I'd like to get a reproduction of your Al 
Smith cover of July 13. Please advise me. 
I’m cheating on you: 7, 8, 20 people are 
reading and enjoying my issue of Time. It’s 


good. 
F. C. McLAuGHLIN 


A reproduction of the Alfred Smith 
photograph was mailed gratis to Sub- 
scriber McLaughlin.—Eb. 


Penalty for Glory 


TIME Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
New York, N. Y. Aug. 5, 1925 
Sirs: 

Before Time was born a War was fought. 
How long before is indicated by your little 
squib in the issue of Aug. 10, retailing the 
divorce of Mrs. Knopf, née Ellis. 

What is the penalty for glory when a for- 
mer Army aviator, cited for gallantry in 
action in all of the five American major 
offensives, so capable that for particularly im- 
portant work the present Chief of Staff re- 
quested him by name, decorated by our_own 
and other Governments, is mentioned in Time 
as “one Louis Bernheimer,” the first hus- 
band of the ex-wife of a publisher’s brother? 

For confirmation, have your New York 
ferret call Curtis Wheeler, Kenneth Littauer, 
Dudley Hale or ex-Captain Bernheimer, D.S.C. 


ANNE RosertTsON BAGBY 


Mr. Bernheimer was graduated from 
Yale in 1917, fought bravely in the 
World War, was many times decorated. 
Since the War, he has devoted much 
time to literature, has written special 
articles for The New York World and 
several plays which are as yet unpub- 
lished. His present wife is Lillian 
Kemble Cooper, the actress.—Eb. 


Truly Great 


TIME St. Louis, Mo. 
New York, N. Y. Aug. 15, 1925 
Sirs: 

You failed to mention recently the passing 
of a truly great man—one whose death is 
mourned by a large number of your readers, 
the members of the Medical Profession. 

I refer to the death of Dr. A. J. Ochsner 
of Chicago, July 25, one of the most eminent 
surgeons’ of the United States, a brilliant 
scholar and an inspiring teacher. Not to 


know of his position in Medicine shows -a 
grossly deficient knowledge of Medicine. 

The death of such a man should be men; 
tioned in Time. 6 


(Dr.) Georce H. Garrison 


“Dirty Skulking Thieves” 


TIME Cleveland, Ohio 
New York, N. Y. Aug. 14, 1925 
Sirs: 

There has been an idea simmering in my 
mind for some time and now that people are 
beginning to wake up to the situation I want 
to add my humble bit. 

Why refer to our worst class of criminals 
in the papers as ‘bandits’? The psychology 
of the word has a romantic quality which 
appeals to the young. Why not refer to them 
as dirty skulking thieves, as parasites? Para- 
sites would appeal to the pocket nerve of the 
small borrower, the small saver, if he were 
brought to realize that the banks have to 
charge him a higher rate of interest, to pay 
lower dividends, because of the sum set aside 
to take care of what will probably be stolen 
106m them by lawless suckers—the so-called 
“bandits.” 

Another thing—do you realize that you are 
the paper of the rising generation? College 
student after college student drops into our 
house (I am the mother of a large family) 
and. says when they see Time: “Isn't it 
great! I do like their stuff! Saves so much 
time, but I do have to read it from cover to 
cover to get it all.”’ Dear Time, please re- 
alize your responsibility and knock hard dirty 
books, dirty plays and dirty people. This 
coming generation loves truth and cleverness, 
but they do need steering away from the 
distorted and grotesque. 


NapInE M. C. Morey 
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De Mortuis 


De Mortuis Nil Nisi Bonum., 
Many good people who have all their 
lives been governed by thé polity of this 





resonant sentiment were amazed at the - 


impotent efforts of that angry septua- 
genarian, Viscount Gladstone, and his 
elder brother, Henry N. Gladstone, to 
refute the slurs cast upon the name of 
the celebrated statesman, their late 
father, by “an insolent varlet, a profes- 
sional mud-spatterer, a cowardly boot- 
licker” named Captain Peter Wright in 
his recent book, Portraits and Criticisms 
(Time, Aug. 3, CoMMONWEALTH). 
“Why don’t they sue the stinking rep- 
tile?” such people have exclaimed in the 
vehemence of their sympathy. “Why 
don’t they put their foot on him in court 
and crunch him into a smear? Why 
don’t they 1 

These people are ignorant of the law. 
It is true that the Romans observed the 
law that their language so nobly ex- 
presses; true that the Code. Napoléon is 
strict in its provisions protecting the 
dead from defamation; true that in Italy 
a man can protect in court the good 
name of his dead. But anywhere in the 
U. S. except in the State of Louisiana, 
anywhere in the British Empire except 
in the Province of Quebec, a dead man 
can be defamed without hindrance of 
the law. 

Quebec, once a French province, pre- 
serves the statute that was afterward 
incorporated in the Code Napoléon. 
Louisiana, a state which, as everyone 
knows, was part of the great stretch of 
territory west of the Mississippi sold by 
Napoleon to President Jefferson in 1803, 
retains the very provision of the Code. 
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Sophistication. Early in June, news- 
papers published an account of the ar- 
rest of a number of men in Los An- 
geles who, it was charged, had conspired 
to kidnap for ransom Mary Pickford. 
The editors of The New York World, 
sophisticated, published the following 
editorial : 


PUBLICITY FOR MOVIE STARS 

All of us will find sympathy for Mary 
Pickford, Pola Negri, et al., who were marked 
as victims of a kidnapping plot. The worst 
of it, no doubt, is the publicity involved. To 
the average person this might not mean much, 
but to a moving picture actress, already much 
in the public eye, it must be particularly dis- 
tasteful. Of course, we may be thankful that 
the plot was discovered before any damage 
was done—except the publicity. But even so, 
there is danger that the thing will become 
epidemic. That is, enterprising press agents, 
now that the jewel-theft scheme has pretty 
well worn out, may try to fake kidnapping 
plots and in that way get their employers’ 
names in the paper. Let us hope no such 
epidemic breaks out. 


Naiveté. In Los Angeles, last 
week, a trial came to an end. The jury, 
naive, convicted two of the prisoners of 
conspiracy to kidnap Mary Pickford, 
acquitted a third. The judge, naive un- 
believer, sentenced the two convicts to 
ten years each in San Quentin prison. 


Mystery Dissolved 


Last Sunday morning on the news- 
stands of Manhattan, the Graphic,* 
gum-chewers’ sheetlet of Bernarr Mac- 
fadden—‘“father of Physical Culture’— 
appeared wrapped in its rotogravure 
section. Preémpting the front page was 
a large picture of Woodrow Wilson 
with the legend: 

“THE DRAMATIC STORY OF 
WILSON’S LAST DAYS, RE- 
VEALED FOR THE FIRST TIMF, 
THE REAL STORY OF WHAT 
HAPPENED BEHIND THE 
LOCKED DOORS OF THE WHITE 
HOUSE AS THE PRESIDENT 
WAS DYING.” F 


Within the paper, in a section with 
In Death House 4 Years, Albert T. 
Patrick Now a Successful Business 
Man; Stage Scandals Made “Out 
Front,” Says Marion Davies; Beauty on 
the Auction Block; A  Stage-Door 
Johnny’s Memories (an Original Mac- 
fadden True Story) etc—amid these 
appeared Secrets of Wilson’s Last Days 
in the White House... . « As Told to 
Smith D. Fry. 


Well, what is the secret told to Mr. 
Fry by a person unmentioned? In the 
unknown’s own words: 


Why should I be a party to a secret from 
which all the other citizens of this nation and 
the peoples of the world were shut out? 

, That is a mystery in itself and a secret that 
is now only being told for the first time to the 
readers of this paper. The newspaper cor- 
respondents who watched day and might every 
method of ingress and egress at the White 
House in the hope of gleaning some hint of 
what was going on within knew that every 
day, except Sundays, for 455 days before 
Woodrow Wilson died I went to the White 
House and later to the Wilson home on S 


*Known to many as the Pornographic. 


+ President Wilson died almost three years 
after he left the White House. 


Street, but despite their every effort they 
could not find out why. 

But now it can be told. Woodrow Wilson 
had become an inveterate movie fan. 

What would the people of this country have 
thought at that time, a critical period in the 
history of the nation and the world, had they 
known that the White House had been turned 
into a moving picture palace? What would 
have been the effect on the public mind and 
possibly on international affairs had it been 
revealed that the great East Room, the scene 
of historic events beyond number, had been 
darkened into a cinema theater with a screen 
on which were flashed the doings of film 
cowboys, bad men, detectives, flappers and all 
the varied characters of the celluloid drama? 

Answer that question for yourself, as you 
can readily do, and you will know one reason 
why the veil of secrecy hung so black over the 
White House in the days when Woodrow 
Wilson hovered between life and death. 


Deadly Rivals 


In the great days that were once upon 
a time editors battled with stinging 
epithets and murderous eloquence, de- 
nouncing each other for the traitorous 
scoundrels they were. Nowadays, circu- 
lation departments battle and editors 
support them when called upon. 

Last week the Daily Mirror (Man- 
hattan), Hearst gumchewers’ sheetlet, 
printed the following editorial: 


$10,000 IN GOLD 


Readers, you can earn $10,000 in solid gold 
if you can suggest any workable plan that 
will stop the imitating of the Daily Mirror 
by the Chicago crowd that runs the Daily 
News. 

We are TIRED of being imitated by the 
Daily News and are willing to pay $10,000 
to any intellectual giant that will tell us how 
we can SHAME them, DISCOURAGE them, 
CAJOLE them, COAX them, PERSUADE 
them, or SCARE them into stopping their 
infernal, chameleon-like imitations of the 
Daily Mirror. 

Think up your plans. Send in your plans. 


For every letter we print, we shall pay $5 
to the reader that sends it. The suggestion 
must be very short, not more than 50 words, 
which is enough to describe any good idea. 

For the idea that really works, and that for 
the period of one full year can be shown by 
impartial judges to have stopped the imitation 
of the Daily Mirror by the Daily News, we 
will pay the large reward of $10,000 in gold. 


Our patience is exhausted, as you will no- 
tice, by the Daily News’ foolish imitation of 
our effort to render public service and codp- 
erate with the Government in popularizing the 
$2.00 bill. 

We shall not bore you with details. You 
all know how the chameleon imitates color, 
how the monkey sometimes cuts his throat 
trying to imitate his master shaving: 


We do not want the Daily News to cut its 
throat exactly, although it will do so if it 
allows the whole public to know it is only an 
imitator, but we do want and intend to stop 
the imitating. Hence the offer of the above 
magnificent reward. 

In helping the Government to popu- 
larize the $2 bill, the Mirror had been 
printing the numbers of such bills daily 
and giving away $100 to whoever found 
them in circulation and brought them 
back. Of course people began to buy 
the Mirror to look for the lucky num- 
bers. 

The News likewise began to publish 
lucky numbers—numbers of $1 bills, 
and offer $100 to anyone who brought 
the bills in. 

So far the battle was of circulation 
managers and then the Mirror’s editors 
promised $10,000 to prevent imitation. 
No one is likely to win that prize, be- 
cause to an unpracticed eye the News 
and Mirror are as alike as two pins. 


Incidentally the News came into ex- ' 


istence in 1919—five years before its 
rival. 
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This Hand ly 
Investment 
Record 


saves unnecessary. trips 
to your safe deposit box 
and quickly furnishes 
complete information— 
amounts, interest dates, 
maturities, prices, taxa- 
ble status, etc., of your 
investment holdings. 








It is made in loose-leaf form 
so that pages may be added 
as required—the pocket size 
is handy and compact. 


Included is a bond interest 
table, also a chart of informa- 
tion on all issues of Liberty 


Bonds. 


Income Tax Data 
Ts Readily Available 


when you use the conven- 
ient forms provided in this 
loose-leaf booklet for re- 
cording purchases and sales 
of securities, income de- 
rived, tax provisions, etc. 


Write to our nearest office 
Ask for Analysis Chart TM-85 
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Windmill 


When Don Quixote tilted with the 
windmill, he did his best to focus his 
crumbling and erratic faculties on the 
proper maneuvering of his rusty shield, 
the inclination of his little lance, while 
his gigantic opponent, being without a 
brain, threshed its huge flails stupidly, 
and glared with idiotic rancor upon the 
fustian battler. Harry Greb, middle- 
weight pugilistic champion of the world, 
is called the “Pittsburgh Windmill.” 
Like the onetime opponent of Quixote, 
he swings his arms about and around, 
jerks them up from below, slams them 
down from above. But, unlike that 
mindless creature, he employs in_ his 
flailings the art of strategy. No sharp- 
shooter ever launched his devastating 
fire with a more deadly accuracy, no 
captain ever marshaled his attack with 
a more fatal cunning. Things would 
go badly with Quixote had he survived 
to tilt with Greb; they went equally 
badly with one Patrick Walsh of Kan- 
sas City who opposed him last week in 
Atlantic City, for 4% minutes. Bewil- 
dered and bruised by many flailings, 
Walsh fell into a swoon while the ref- 
eree counted ten. 


Tennis 


At Forest Hills. For the second 
time within a fortnight, a large crowd 











© International 
Harry Grep 
Things would have gone badly with 
Ouixote 


rose to boo, hiss and deride a national 
champion. Thus Pugilist William Har- 
rison Dempsey was treated in Los An- 
geles (Time, Aug. 17). Thus, last 
week, a gallery received Miss Helen 








What a Delight! 


A real whole-wheat cracker just packed 


full of crisp, wholesome nourishment in a 


form that’s original, appetizing and thor- 


oughly digestible. Containing a maximum 


of food-value in concentrated form. Bran 


for digestion, calcium for bone, and salts 


for blood and brain improvement. Eat 


some tonight with butter, cheese or marma- 


Triscuit 


The Shredded Wheat Cracker 
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Wills when she stepped on the courts 
of the West Side Tennis Club to play 
with Miss Mary K, Browne against 
Miss McKane and Miss Colyer of Eng- 
land in a doubles match that would-de- 
cide the international women’s series 
for the Wightman Cup. The match 
score stood at 3-all. Mrs. Mallory, 
after half an hour of sturdy driving 
with her leathery right arm, had 
trounced Miss Joan Fry of England, 
6-3, 6-0. Miss Wills had mustered 
enough reserve on an off day to resist a 
determined rally of Miss McKane’s and 
run out an exciting singles match, 6-1, 
1-6, 9-7, The gallery gathered for the 
decisive doubles match—it was a large 
gallery, excited and perspiring. Three 
players appeared on the court. Where 
was Miss Wills? After half an hour 
she strolled languidly from the club- 
house. A champion’s arrogance, de- 
cided the gallery. Followed the boohs, 
the hisses. Play began. Miss Wills, 
despite her poker face, was unnerved by 
her reception. The British women won 
the first set 6-0. The rowdies in the 
gallery roared their delight. Now thor- 
oughly possessed by mob savagery, they 
jeered linesmen for unpopular decisions, 
roared down the umpire who tried to 
silence them, seemed to feel little ag- 
grieved t» see the match, the series, the 
Wightman Cup, go to the British 
Women ,* 


At Southampton. The unplumbed, 
salt, estranging sea is no friend to ten- 
nis players. It sends its fogs to swell 
catgut strings so that a dry day will 
snap them; it strangles the buoyant 
spirits of balls; its rains rot turf, soften 
sand. All these things it did at South- 
hampton last week, but the annual invi- 
tation tournament went smoothly on. 
There was only one upset—the defeat 
of Alfred Chapin by Cedric A. Major 
of Manhattan. Young George Lott of 
Chicago easily ended the hopes of up- 
start Major, and was himself defeated 
in the finals by Howard Kinsey, last 
year’s winner. The score was 6-2, 6-4, 
6-0. Paired with his brother Robert, 
Kinsey took the doubles from Lott and 
Bryan Norton (onetime South A frican 
Davis Cup star, now of St. Louis), 
after dropping the first set. 


In Chicago. Cranston Holman of 
San Francisco devoted 50 vigorous min- 
utes to winning the National Junior 
Tennis Championship from Harris Cog- 
geshall of Des Moines (who had previ- 
ously defeated “Sandy” Wiener, a pro- 
tégé of Champion Tilden), 6-2, 6-1, 6-2. 
Frank Shields of Manhattan, defeated 
Walter Thomas (another Tilden prot- 
tégé) to take the boys’ championship, 
2-6, 6-0, 6-3. Shields and Thomas then 


*The gallery was ignorant of the facts. It 
was neither champion’s pride, nor tennis tem- 
perament, nor indifference, nor the desire to 
create a dramatic entrance, that made Miss 
Wills late. After her singles match with Miss 
McKane, Team-Captain Miss Mary K. Browne 
had ordered her to wait for a massage. Her 
courtesy in sending the masseuse to attend te 
Miss McKane first was responsible for the 
delay. 
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paired together to win the doubles title 
of their division. Holman was not so 
fortunate. He and his partner, one 
Pare, relied on individual brilliance to 
beat the seasoned teamwork of Henry 
L. Johnson and Malcolm Hill of Wa- 
ban, Mass,,. were tidily .defeated. 


In Baltimore. Japan with its Ha- 
rada defeated Spain despite its dashing 
Manuel Alonso in the ‘elimination trials 
for the Davis Cup matches. 


In Montreal, the Australians Pat- 
terson and Hawkes fulfilled expectations 
by their easy elimination of the Cana- 
dian team, Crocker and Wright. 


British Ruth 


At Taunton, Somerset, England, Jack 
Hobbs, “Babe Ruth of cricket,” sped 
between wickets. When he had finished 
running he had completed his 126th 
century, thus equalling the record set 
up many years ago: by the famed and 
bearded cricketer, Dr, W. G. Grace. 


At the same time Jack scored his 
13th century of the present season, 
thereby equalling another record made 
by another famed cricketer, C. B. Fry. 


No baseball crowd in the U. S. ever 
roared louder than the record crowd 
that traveled from far and wide to see 
the match at Taunton. “Hurrah,” they 
yelled. “Hip, hip, hooray,” they cheered. 
“For he’s a jolly good fellow,” they 
sang as they flocked on to the field, 
crowded the embarrassed cricketer, saw 
him drink a goblet of champagne. 


Hobbs today occupies in the cricket 
world a rather higher position than does 
Babe Ruth in baseball. He is 42, tall, 
fair, handsome, well-built. During the 
War he served in the Royal Air Force 
and helped to win many a cricket vic- 
tory for that corps. 


The Grace record, which Hobbs has 
now equalled, was never expected to be 
surpassed—but it will be. Dr, Grace 
played cricket for 41 years, from the 
age of 17 until he was.58, Hobbs will, 
if the fates are disposed, play first-class 
cricket for many long years to come. 
To boot, he has this season yet to fin- 
ish. It seems therefore certain that he 
will soon become the greatest batsman 
in the annals of cricket. 


Morner 


At Travers Island, N. Y., the hus- 
band of Peggy Hopkins Joyce, Count 
Gosta Morner, stepped upon the field 
of the New York Athletic Club, hurled 
a discus 111 ft. 7% in., took second 
place. 


Vault 


To jump with the-aid of a stick 
higher than any other man has ever 
Jumped before is not so hazardous a 


Dental statistics show that 
four out of every five over 
40—and thousands younger, 
too—are victims of dreade 

Pyorrhea. Will you escape? 


- Pyorrhea is a disease of 
the gums—not the teeth 


That's one outstanding fact everybody 





ne knows 


should know. And if everybody did She shone nalty 
know it, the number of Pyorrhea’s vic- 
tims would soon be greatly reduced. 


You may take splendid care of your teeth 
—brush them several times a day—and 
still get Pyorrhea. Once Pyorrhea se- 
cures a firm hold, pus pockets form, gums Just as a ship needs 
become weak and flabby, the teeth loosen a anne 
and fall out no matter how white and pm badge ™ 


sound they may be. 


Forhan’s For the Gums contains just the 
right proportion of Forhan’s Astringent, 
as used by the dental profession in the 
treatment of Pyorrhea. It protects and 
preserves the gums, keeping them ina 
firm, pink, healthy condition; cleans and 
whitens the teeth, and keeps the mouth 
sweet, fresh and wholesome. If you don’t 





care to discontinue the tooth paste you 
are now using, at least brush your teeth 
and gums once a day with Forhan’s. 
Forhan’s is more than a tooth paste; 
it checks Pyorrhea. Thousands have 
found it beneficial for years. For your 


own sake ask for Forhan’s For the Gums. 
All druggists, 35c¢ and 60c in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


More than a tooth paste= 
it checks Pyorrhea 





feat as conquering an empire, taming 
an element or steering a high-pooped 
caravel through lost oceans to the shore 
of some wunimagined’ continent. But 
men are remembered for any measure, 
large or small, which they have man- 
aged to add to what their fellows pre- 
viously considered the utmost bound. of 
possibility, and it may be that the name 
of Charles Hoff will be remembered, for 
awhile, among a company of great ones. 
Last week in Oslo, Norwegian capital, 
Hoff pole-vaulted 13 ft. 10% in., break- 
ing by 34 of an inch his own world’s 
record. 


~ 


Another name that may be inscribed 
in square-limbed Roman letters in the 
roll of time is that of Peter Manning, 
horse. Last week in Cleveland he, trot- 
ting champion of the world, established 
a new world’s record for the two-mile 
trot. His time of 4:10-1/5 sheared five 
seconds from the U. S. record set by 
The Harvester at Lexington, Ky., in 
1910. 


AERONAUTIC 


Club 


Bankers, brokers, bookies, artisans, 
ladies of society, “a well-known rowing 
champion” and two members of Parlia- 
ment last week joined a club which 
purposes to providé its members with 
instruction in flying—the London Aero 
Club. Some because they were bored, 
some because they were eager, the row- 
ing champion because he was tired of 
rowing, the members of Parliament be- 
cause they were tired of riding in 
trains to visit their constituents and 
purposed to drive their own planes in 
the future, the ladies because they were 
tired of everything—all wanted to learn 
to fly. The club began with several 
baby planes. Its steward was sent scur- 
rying to order more. 





Around Europe 


“Sorry, gentlemen. 
minutes late.” 

Captain Arrachart, famed French 
airman, stepped from his plane at a 
Paris flying field and turned a stiffened 
wrist to see the face of his watch. 
Other officers compared their time to 
his, excitedly contradicted him. He was 
just.on time, they said. His confidence 
restored, the Captain pushed his way 
through the crowd on the landing field. 
He had just flown around Europe in 
39 hr., 15 min. His schedule, which he 
adhered to with monotonous efficiency, 
began with breakfast in Paris on Mon- 
day, then: 


Seem to be five 


Constantinople . 30 min. 
SEE ocx dehacesawaSicalcot 2 hr. 30 min. 
Moscow . 15 min. 
Leningrad . 5 min. 
Copenhagen , 
. 55 min. 
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MILESTONES 


Engaged. Miss Consuelo Vander- 
bilt, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William 
K. Vanderbilt, sister of Muriel Vander- 
bilt (who recently married Frederic C. 
Church) great-great-granddaughter of 
“Commodore” Cornelius Vanderbilt, to 
Earl E. T. Smith, Yale student. 

Engagement Broken. Miss Louisa 
Fletcher, daughter of Stoughton A. 
Fletcher, famed Indianapolis banker 
(Fletcher American National Bank), to 
Count Ernst Gottfried von Schmettow, 
Prussian. 


. . . 


Married. Sir Thomas Vansittart 
3owater, 63, onetime (1913-14) Lord 
Mayor of London, now Member of Par- 
liament for the city of London, and 
Mrs. Coysgarn Sim; in London. His 
first wife died last year. 

Divorced. ‘Ghazi’ Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha, President of the Turkish Repub- 
lic, from his wife Latife Hanoum; at 
Angora. (See Page 10.) 

Divorced. Laurel Louisa Fletcher 
Connely, authoress, onetime wife of Au- 
thor Booth Tarkington, daughter of 
Stoughton A. Fletcher, famed Indianapo- 
lis banker, from Willard Connely, Har- 
vard professor; in Boston. In 1911, 
when she. was suing Tarkington for a 
divorce, she wrote and published a poem 
which began: “I wish that there were 
some wonderful place called the Land of 
Jeginning Again.” 


Died. Joseph Fogarty, 40, coach of 
the Yale University basketball team; in 
Williamsport, Pa., of pneumonia. 

Died. John Rodgers,, who is said 
to have saved the life of William H. 
Taft when he was Governor General of 
the Philippines by shooting and killing 
a native who was about to fire on Mr. 
Taft; at Harrisburg, Pa., by drowning 
in the Susquehanna River. 


Died. Mrs. John Pierpont Morgan, 
(Jane Norton Grew), wife of the famed 
financier, at Glencove, L. I., of a sud- 
den cardiac collapse following a two 
months’ siege of encephalitis lethargicae 
(a variety of sleeping sickness). 


Died. O. J. Gude, 63, Manhattan 
advertising man, chairman of the O. J. 
Gude Co., outdoor advertisers, famed 
as “the creator of the Great White 
Way” because he was responsible, some 
25 years ago, for the erection of the 
first electric advertising sign; in Bad- 
Nauheim, Germany, of heart disease. 


. . . 


Died. Mrs. Frances J. Holmes Cope- 
land, 81, mother of Royal S. Copeland, 
junior U. S. Senator from New York; 
in Dexter, Mich. 
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POINT with PRIDE 


After a cursory view of Time's 
summary of events, the Generous Citi- 
sen points with pride to: 


An aggressive junior in the state de- 
partment. (Page 2, column 2.) 


Four robust youths, four healthy girls, 
(P. ZZ, eal. 3.) 
A clean, fresh tongue, (P. 23, col. 


2.) 


Talking with subdued gestures. (P. 
25, col. 1.) 

That curious taxicab of the soul. (P, 
24, col. 3.) 

Buns, coffee and shelter under her 
father’s roof. (P. 11, col. 1.) 


. . . 


The manliest of the cowboys. (P, 
13, col. 3.) 


The price of parts. (P. 24, col, 3.) 


. . 


The smell of saddle-soap, disinfectant 
and horse-manure. (P. 15, col. 1.) 





VIEW with ALARM 





Having perused well the chronicle of 
the week, the Vigilant Patriot riews — 
with alarm: 


(P. 24, col. 2.) 


A gloomy man. 


A flea. (P. 24, col. 2.) 


Children who vomit at will. 
col. 3.) 


(P. 2% 


Her razz-mu’tazzle, her sneakin’ jiz- 
zle-jazzle. (P. 23, col. 2.) 


Arms, legs—cut off in the presence 
of women. (P. 9, col. 2.) 

Ribald young interns, stage comedians, 
stagline chucklers. (P. 24, col. 2.) 

The perpetual waving of flags and 
blowing of trumpets, (P. 24, col. 2.) 


. . . 


Many fingers crushed, many toes trod 
(P. 4, col. 2.) 


upon. 


A stinking reptile, (P. 28, col. 3.) 
Two varieties of harmful parents. 
(P. 20, col. 3.) 


An indecent letter. (P. 6, col. 3.) 


Hard cots and sunburnt goitres. (P. 
15, col. 1.) 





